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Rotes, 


“ BOASE, GEORGE CLEMENT, 
BIBLIOGRAPHER.” 

This is the description in the Catalogue of the 
Library of the British Museum, where he bad been 
a reader for thirty-three years, of my friend, who 
died at 13, Granville Park, Lewisham, on 1 Oct., 
and was buried in the Ladywell Cemetery on the 
sunny afternoon of 5 Oct. 

His family had been settled as yeomen in the 
agricultural parishes around Penzance from the 
sixteenth century, and their history is set out in 
the privately printed ‘ Account of the Families of 
Boase or Bowes,’ which the three brothers, Charles 
William, George Clement, and Frederic Boase dis- 
tributed among their relations and friends in 1876 
and 1893. The first of the race to emerge from 
this seclusion was Henry Boase (1763-1827), who 
in the spring of 1785, with the spirit of adventure 
common to Cornishmen, betook himself to Mor- 
laix, in Brittany, and thoroughly learnt the French 
language. With this qualification he sought em- 
ployment in London, obtained it as junior corre- 
sponding clerk in the banking firm of Ransom, and 
ultimately became a partner in the business. In 
1809 he retired with a fortune to the town of 
Penzance, and died there on 8 April, 1827. 

His second son, John Josias Arthur 


Boase | tion to him to realize that no works of recent date 


(1801-1896), spent fifteen months at St. Pol de 
Leon, in Brittany, to learn the French language. 
He was more than once a banker at Penzance, but 
took his leave of business in June, 1859. His 
taste was for the collecting of coins and medals, 
and he travelled a good deal at home and on the 
Continent. I have seen a manuscript account of ' 
these journeys in numerous volumes, illustrated 

with several thousand prints and photographs. He i 
not infrequently contributed to the columns of \ 
‘N. & Q” At an extreme old age he died in 
September, 1896. 

His second son, George Clement Boase, was born 
in Chapel Street, Penzance, on 20 Oct., 1829. He 
was educated at Penzance and Penryn. For some 
time, like his father and grandfather before him, 
he went to France to learn its language. Caen, in 
Normandy, was the city to which he was sent, and 
his earliest communication to ‘N. & Q.’ appeared 
on 19 Nov., 1853, the subject being ‘ Encaustio 
Tiles from Caen.’ He was thus one of the oldest | 
contributors to the paper, and his love for it never 
died. Only a few weeks since there appeared in it 
a long article by him on Dr. Penneck and Dr. 
Paris. Some years were spent by him in various | 
occupations in England, and on 29 April, 1854, he 
sailed from Liverpool for Australia. Here he . 
played many parts, the chief being that of tutor in ¥ 
the family of an Australian settler. In 1864 he | 
returned to England, and for a few months amused 
himself in communicating to the Cornish Telegraph 
reprints of rare Cornish pamphlets and extracts 
from the Calendars of the Rolls Series bearing on 
Cornwall. From 1865 to 1874 he was manager to 
a firm of Australian merchants, and at midsummer 
of the latter year he bade adieu to all business. 
From that time his life was one of uninterrupted 
happiness. His mornings were passed in the Library 
of the British Museum. The rest of the day, with 
the exception of the hours of necessary recreation | 
and amusement, was spent in his rooms at Queen 
Anne’s Gate, and since 1888 at James Street, 
Buckingham Gate. In them he gathered around 
him a unique collection of books of reference, such 
as clergy lists, law lists, and works of biography, 
and passed the hours in compilation. During 
many of these years while in London he was a 
constant playgoer, and the information which he 
acquired on plays and actors often proved of use 
to him in later years. In the autumn he travelled 
with other members of his family either on the 
Continent or in parts of Great Britain. 

The ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis’ was his chief 
work, and in that I had the pleasure of being his 
colleague. A supplementary volume, ‘ Collectanea 
Cornubiensia,’ followed, but in its compilation I 
had no share. These works occupied him for many 
years, and their cost—several hundreds of pounds 
—was cheerfully borne by us. It was a gratifica- 
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were more frequently referred to as authorities in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ In biblio- 
graphy of every kind he was much interested. He 
supplied Mr. W. H. K. Wright, of Plymoutb, 
with many articles on this and other local topics 
for the Western Antiquary, and furnished that 
gentleman with much matter for his elaborate 
volume on ‘ West-country Poets.’ Mr. Ingle- 
Dredge sought his aid for his bibliographical com- 
positions on West-country divines, both Anglican 
and Puritan. Boase would have welcomed the pub- 
lication of a bibliography of Devonshire ; but he 
knew the difticulties of the undertaking, especially 
if carried out in the ample manner with which he 
himself had illustrated the lives of the natives of 
Cornwall. He assisted his elder brother in the 
works with which he has chronicled the history of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and its alumni ; and every 
line of his younger brother’s great work on ‘Modern 
English Biography’ had the benefit of his know- 
ledge and industry. Evenin this month, when he 
was lying dead at Lewisham, I read in the notes 
to the ‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies’ of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill his name as supplying information to that 
energetic editor on some obscure point. 

Mr. Boase was for some time a member of the 
Library Association. He was on the Council of 
the Index Society, and helped in the volumes of 
* Obituary Notices’ which it published. From the 
fourth volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
gtapby’ he was a frequent contributor, end his 
name will appear in its list of writers to the end 
of the alphabet. When the last volume shall have 
been published, it will probably appear that Mr. 
Boase has written no fewer than one thousand lives. 
Labours of this magnitude can only have been 
carried through by unwearied toil, Few men not 
driven to labour by necessity have worked more 
zealously. V. P. Courtney. 

Reform Club. 


CLERGY AND BOOKS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY, 

In ‘The Injunctions and other Ecclesiastical 
Proceedings of Richard Barnes, Bishop of Durham, 
1575-87,’ Appendix x., the wills and inventories 
of nineteen clergy in the diocese of Durham are 
given, ranging in date from 4.p. 1559 to 1603, In 
reading them through I have been struck by the 
few bequests of books to be found in these wills, 

In only eight wills of the nineteen is there any 
mention of books, and where they are mentioned 
they seem in some cases to compare but poorly in 
value with other belongings of the testator. For 
example, “Mr. William Bennetts, Doctor of 
Divinitye and Vicar of Ayclyf,” leaves plate to the 
value of 33/. 4s. 6d., whereas “‘his bookes” are 
only valued at 5s. In the lengthy will of Leonard 
Pilkington, Prebendary of the Seventh Stall of 
Durham Cathedral, no mention is made of books, 


a remarkable fact, seeing that Pilkington was 
from 1561 to 1564 Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and for a short time, 1561-2, Regius 
mga of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
ridge. 
The most important uest of books is m 
in the will of Bische Pastor of 
hop,” dated 29 May, 1575. The list of his books 


is as follows :— 


Titus Livius, 
Fabiani Chronicle. 
James Pilkington’s, the Busshop of Durham, thre 
books, all in one bunden booke. 4 
My Geneva Bible, there printed in Englishe (to be an 
heir lowme). 
Munsters Cosmographie, in Latten. 
Inst. Calvin. 
Greike and Lattyn Testament, with Erasmus’s Anno- 
tations. 
Aristotells Moral Philosophie of Argiroples Translati 
with an Epitome before 
Metamorphosis of Ovid with a Commentary. 
Ovidius de Fastis, with a lardge Comment. 
Bookes of the Lawes of this Realme. 
new volomes Civill Law. 
e Annotations of Budzeus upon the Pan 
Canon Lawe Books. 
Greeke and Hebrewe Books. 
in to with Greeke Plato. 
tten parts of Aristotle to go with the s 
Books of Erasmus, 
Melancthon’s Logike and Rhet. 
Works. 
ogike, Arithmetike, Cosm hie, boo 
nomy in Latten and the 
Books profane and ecclesiastical Histories, as the 
yve Centuries, in three volumes, Sledane, Euse' 
Latten Gramer Books. 
Lattyn Books. 
Seneca and Budaus de Contemptu rerum fortui 
“The rest of my Englishe to be 
and children of Stanhop parishe and Durham, that can 
reid, except that if my brother desireth, A Replye to Mr. 
Dr. Whitgifte, by Thomas Cartewrighte, is Rauf Wedowes 
booke, delyver with yt to hym, Roderike Mors, and Al. 
Nowell against Dorman,” 7 


William Hardinge, Vicar of Heighington, in hi 
a dated 19 May, 1584, tome. the following 


iij volumes of Lyra, iiijs. 

A volume of Augustine De Ciutate Dei, ijs. 

ij Books in folio, xijd. 

xxxiiij other bookes, iijs. iiijd, 
The total value of the bequests is only 9/. 1s, 4d. 

Robert Lyghtton, Vicar of Horsley ( 1584), gives 
to “John Horsle the youngarte one ould writtine 
Bibele.” 

Sir Robert Richardson, Parson of Red 
by will dated 5 Dec., 1586, gives “all ye 
which are lente unto Mr. Rande and Mr. Wilson 
of Keller (Kelloe), unto S* William Smythe, Petti. 
cannon.” , 

Mention is made in the will of “ Thomas Black- 
stone, Olarke, laite Parson of Dittingsale, dated 
8 Junij, 1591,” of ** certeine litle books, 5.” 

The books of James Shawe, Rector of Craike 
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(will dated 25 April, 1603), are valued in the 
inventory at “iijl. vjs. viijd.” 

= Inventorie of all the goods, chattalls, 
and creditts, moveable and unmoveable, of Christo- 
pher Smythe, Clerke, laite pettie Cannon of the 
Cathedral Church of Durham” (1 Sept., 1603), 
are included :— 

An Englishe Bible, xs. 

A Cooper's Dictionarie, xxiijs. iiijd. 

Another little Englishe Bible, vjs. viijd. 

All his other bookes, price xxxs. 

There is a curious item in the same inventory : 

A mapp of the Prodigall sonne, in a fraime, and other 
two little framed mappes, iijs. iiijd. 

Jounson Baity. 
Ryton Rectory. 


CHARLES FRANCIS BLACKBURN. 
(Continued from p. 242.) 

Before Blackburn entered on Messrs. Sampson 
Low’s work he was a bookseller. He had no 
success, however, and little is known of this part 
of his life except what is to be gleaned from the 
catalogues he issued. 

The first I have is headed “ Stat nominis umbra,” 
February, 1873, when he was at 25, Minster Street, 
Reading. From a (or my) technical bibliographical 
point of view it is printed as badly as it could be, 
that is (like most booksellers’ catalogues), with too 
many varieties of type. I have found it amusing 
reading, showing his extensive knowledge of lan- 
guages, coupled with much originality. 

The next I have is dated February, 1874, issued 
from 64, Great George Street, Leeds, and is pre- 
faced with this note :— 


‘* There is no doubt that a catalogue put together any- 
how is more interesting than a scientifically constructed 
one. In the former case there is just a chance of a 
‘bite.’ In the latter, you know that everything is priced 
to a hair. The rapid change of address may be just 
referred to. In 1871 I parted with the Leamington 
business, which had fallen to losing. It was then to be 
seen whether that at Reading, which had never been 
regarded except as an adjunct, would suffice by itself, 
It was found that it would not. So, in the spring of 
1873 I removed to Exeter. But it was a mistake, I 
never got on the ‘fair mountain leave to feed’; it was 
bare for me. After about six months of ineffectual 
attempt, | went away, rather than lose all; and am now 
fixed here, with a very decent prospect of getting to- 
gether a business. The ‘ Moor of Leeda,’ albeit dark, is 
ofa more ‘free and open natare’ (Othello) than the fair 
mountain.” 


The following is a foot-note to this :— 


“ Exeter stands on a hill, surrounded by higher eleva- 
tions; hille beyond hills, You can hardly look down a 
street without the eye being solaced by some such pro- 
spect. Woodhouse Moor is part of Leeds. The town 
itself, and the moors without are alike black. Ona bank 
holiday you think you will escape from ‘ black looks’ 
for an hour or two. You ride to Keighley for a walk 
over the moor to Ilkley. The first part of the way isa 
slide in black slime in drizzling rain to the inspiriting 


strain of the ‘ Dead March in Saul,’ which is being played 


in the streets of Keighley. The slide is presently ex- 
changd for a road, partly rock and partly grass, between 
breast high stone walls which at a few yards from the 
eye take the aspect of a deep mourning border, striping 
the landscape in all directions. After about two hours 
of this, you gain Ilkley, to be greeted by the ‘Dead 
March in Saul’ the moment you set foot in this place,” 


On p. 12 he gives an extract from a circular he 
printed, informing his friends he wanted a librarian- 
ship. I doubt if he would have been popular as a 
librarian ; he had noelementof popularity about him, 
which, I think, sufficiently accounts for his failare 
as a bookseller, notwithstanding his clever cuata- 
logues. He was not happy in his domestic 
relations ; but of this I will say no more than that 
“there is a skeleton in every house,” and they 
appear to be bigger in the houses of bibliographers 
than other people’s. I always found him equable 
in temper and studiedly polite; he never aban- 
doned the old-fashioned “ Sir” in addressing you. 
[ think some extracts from Blackburno’s catalogues 
will be interesting, they reflect his ways and ideas. 
[ give only a few out of many.* 

In the following Blackburn shows how much he 
felt his position as a ‘‘ shopkeeper.” The book for 
sale is on music, his note is :— 

‘*Music discerned by the eye. A musical man, a 
dealer in music, or ‘professor,’ may be known by his 
walk. He inevitably twirls a stick, while his feet are 
‘twiddled’ in unison, and the head floats debonair on 
the shoulders, as floats a compass in a binnacle, at sea, 
All this denotes the play-full disposition, The stick dis- 
tinguishes the ‘ professional man’ from your mere vulgar 
tradesman, who ought to thank his stars that he is 
suffered to tread the footway at all,” 


The next is :— 

“Paris Guide, with anecdotical description of the 
sights in alphabet, directions to the English cub on 
behaviour, &c. (1867, Hotten, 8d.). The English lout 
with money in his pocket is here advised to eay ‘If you 
please’ in Paris, if he wants anything, even though he 
pay for it; and not chuck money down as he might a 
bone toa dog. Those who think these directions super- 
fluous should keep a shop for a month or two, not as 
amateurs, but because they want money, and then they 
would see what the noble Briton is made of. English 
ladies ask habitually for a thing thus, ‘I want that book,’ 
&e. If a man kept a shop for the fun of the thing, 
being known not to want money, the attitude would be 
wholly different. It is not enough in England fora man 
to be poor; be must be reminded of it to keep him in 
his place. The truth is, that to be civil causes an Eng- 
lishman pain, while to be rude is a pleasure.” 

[on some respects this catalogue is not over punc- 
tuated, as he never puts a full stop after the price, 
which always finishes the entry. 

In this catalogue he shows his objection to the 
stupid old practice of altering the spelling of 
foreign names, and that be had far too intimate 

* I shall be pleased to send the 1874 catalogue to any 
one who sends me an addressed halfpenny wrapper (to 
13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C.), as I have several copies, It 
appears from it that Blackburn did not get on with 
Manchester men ; so they had better not send for a copy. 
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a knowledge of those who have to collect “ Queen’s 
taxes,” as he was pursued for them “by men 
already armed with warrants in case of default.” 


Then we are taken to a totally different scene ; he. 


says: ‘‘The opium clippers of the good English 
are, like slavers, among the prettiest craft afloat; 
I have seen both.” : 

He quotes this: “John Rivington married Anne 
Blackburn, daughter of the Rev. Joho Blackburn,” 
from p. 311 of Curwen’s ‘History of English 
Booksellers’; and his correction is, ** John Black- 
burn was not the father, but a brother of Anna 
Blackburn. John’s brother, also a graduate of 
Cambridge, married a daughter of C. Rivington 

the publisher], my mother.” “ One of the volumes 

lost what they call a ‘lead’ in Berkshire, the 

cover for one side. Ona shelf the book looks all 
right and takes rather less room than usual.” 

He catalogues a book on ‘Drawing for Car- 
penters,’ &c. ; this is his note :— 

‘A Yorkshire carpenter gently nails up a shelf hap- 
hazard, aud walks back to look at it. Then he measures 
to see how much it is out of parallel with the next shelf, 
fastening it again and again till it is joostly rah-ight or 
mah-row with (English for ‘answering to’) the other. 
I have seen a man have five ‘goes’ at a shelf, cutting it 
too long at first, and ending by having to nail a piece on,’ 


He gives the following quotation from the 
‘ Etonian,’ vol. ii. 187; his note follows :— 

“Old Bootes, I have got a pair of boots, I bought 
them at Exeter last summer, and they withstood all the 
malice of Devonshire paviors in a most inconceivable 
style (ii. 187). (Yes, Devonshire boots will resist Devon- 
shire stones, even such as they pave the crossing withal, 
at Exeter, These crossings are a sad trial to people 
who have ever known decent paving, and quite unworthy 
of the beautiful western city. But the boots. The ques- 
tion is, whether your feet can resist the boots, especially 
if they are built at Crediton, so called because you can’t 
get them on credit. The nails are made to stick out, so 
you are like a cat in walnut shells. 


I may mention that he wrote two books in the 
style of the ‘Continental Journey,’ which, how- 
ever, were never published, though I have little 
doubt they were full of interest. One was entitled 
‘ Alpine Passes and Italian Lakes,’ a trip he made 
not spending more than four shillings a day (see 
‘ Hints,’ p. 87); the other was ‘ Paternoster Row, a 
Journey of Many a Day’ (see ‘ Rambles in Books,’ 
p. 96). 

Just as I was writing this, news came of the 
death of his brother Henry, the originator and 
author of ‘Academy Notes.’ By a strange cir- 
cumstance (as will be seen in the sequel to this 
note) he also received his death-blow abroad, for 
he died at Bordighera on 9 March last, aged sixty- 
seven. Some lines to his memory appeared in 
Punch of the 27th of the same month, but other. 
wise his death was almost unnoticed by the prese, 

Tuomas, 

18, Clifford's Inn, E.C, 


Pecxaam Rrs.—I take this name as a typical 
example, as there are other ryes to be found. There 
are many words of the form rye, but I only wish 
here to discuss one of them. The particular rye 
here mentioned means, I suppose, a bit of open 
or waste land or common. But most dictionaries 
seem to ignore it; so that this definition is my 
own. I am open to correction. Many a time 
have I been asked for the etymology ; but I could 
never find anything in English that would account 
for it. Perhaps it is no wonder ; for I suspect 
the word is not English at all, but French. For 
Cotgrave’s ‘French Dictionary’ bas precisely : 
“ Rie, a waste; an untilled or unhusbanded 
piece of ground.” It is a strange word ; but it 
has obviously lost a final sibilant or dental. The 
O.F. forms were ries, ries, ryez, rez, riet, fallow 
ground ; and it is illastrated in Ducange, under 
riesa, somewhat fally. The concluding remarks, 
in Godefroy’s ‘O.F. Dict.,’ are of much importance : 

“ Ries is still used in Picard and in Rouchi to signify 
fallow lands, poor lands not cultivated that are used as 
pasture for beasts. It is preserved in a great number of 
place-names,” 
This is why my guess may be right. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 

Giata or Trers.—A willow near the London 
stone of Chertsey Lock has lately died, after much 
previous injury by wind and flood, which I 
believe to have been the largest willow known. 
The stump has been measured by Mr. Marsh, the 
lock-keeper, as 18 ft. 4 in. in circumference. 


Scorr Anniversaries.—As the anniversary of 
the decease of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 21 Sept., 
1832, has recently been reached, I looked up for 
the date in the Edinburgh almanacs, and found it 
omitted from the ‘Edinburgh Directory ’ and also 
from that of Oliver & Boyd, but inserted in the 
‘ Church (Episcopal) Year-Books.’ Strange to say, 
the date of his birth, 15 Sept., 1771, is also omitted 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Directory’ and in Oliver & 
Boyd, but inserted in the ‘Church Year- Book.’ 
It may be inquired into how has this forgetfalness 
come about in Scottish publications in the very 
city of his birth and scenes of his career and 
reputation, not so very far back as the first quarter 
of this century. ‘ Whittaker’s Almanac,’ a London 
publication, was found to have both dates inserted 
all right, an example set by a more patriotic 
Saxon. W. G. Bracg, F.R.C.S.E., 8.M. 

Edinburgh. 


Luxe is usefal account 
of Brigadier-General Luke Lillingston in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ but a mis- 
take occurs as to his parentage. His father’s 


name was Henry, not Luke, as there stated. He 
was an officer under General Monck and purchased 
a moiety of the manor of Rottesford, co. Lincolo, 
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the property of Marmaduke Dolman of that place, 
which had become forfeited to the Parliament. He 
is believed to have died in the Netherlands. He 
was twice married. His first wife was Philippa, 
daughter of Thomas Bowyer, of Bottesford, who 
died in 1649, leaving one daughter Elizabeth, who 
married Marmaduke Constable, of Charing Cross, 
grocer. His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Marmaduke Dolman, of Bottesford. The 
marriage took place at Bottesford 9 Nov., 1652. 
Brigadier-General Luke Lillingston was the second 
son of this lady. He was baptized at Bottesford 
22 Oct., 1655. There are some notes regarding 
Henry Lillingston in De la Pryme’s ‘ Diary,’ 
issued by the Surtees Society some years ago. I 
have not the volume at hand to refer to. The 
family of Lillingston has been supposed to be of 
German or Flemish origin, but this is a mistake. 
It probably took its name from Lillingstone in 
Oxfordshire. A pedigree is now before me, com- 
piled by the late William Downing Bruce, F.S.A., 
showing the descent of the race from an early 
period. The sixteenth and seventeenth century parts 
seem based on the evidence of records. 
Epwarp Peacock, 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindeey, 


Norges or Time 1n ‘ Avrora Leicu.’—I have 
read that noblest of modern epics, ‘Aurora Leigh,’ 
several times, each time to discover fresh beau- 
ties. One thing perplexes me: how to account 
for the lapse of time—how to fill up the ten years 
between Aurora’s leaving her aunt’s house for 
London, and her meeting again with Romney at 
Florence. I give all the notes of time which the 
poem affords, 

It is seven years since (p, 86) 
—ber parting with Romney on the day of her aunt’s 
funeral. There is nothing in the poem to mark 
the conclasion of those seven years, or to account 
for the indication of this space of time. What 
follows accounts only for a part of those seven 


ears, 
Three years I lived and worked (p, 92) 
—in London. Then came the meeting with Marian, 
and, a month afterwards, what should have been 
Marian’s marriage day. 
I have not seen Romney Leigh 
Full eighteen monthe—add six, you get 


I cannot write to Romney, “ Here she is, 

Here ’s Marian found! I ‘ll set you on her track : 

I saw her here in Paris,...... and her child. 

She put away your love two years ago, 

But plainly not to starve.” P. 227, 
Here we have the same note of time as the last. 
Oaly five years have been accounted for. 


The long weeks passed on without consequence. 
P. 228 


Then Marian is found and vindicated, and the 
journey and voyage to Italy follow immediately, 


Many weeks had passed (p. 277) 
—in Florence ; then came the letter from Vincent 
Carrington. 
The days went by P, 293, 
So many Tuscan evenings passed the same. P. 301. 
We have now accounted for five years with the 
addition of an indefinite number of weeks and 
days. Then, without further note of time, we find 
the ten years all at once completed, and Romney 
with Aurora :— 
I'm very happy that you like my book, 
And very sorry that I quoted back 
A ten years’ birthday, P. 315. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Hatt, (See ‘ Parish Councils, &., 8" S. xii. 
195.)—A gentleman who, in 1879, had just re- 
turned from the Cape, told me hailstones occasion- 
ally fell as large as one’s fist. After the destructive 
storm which, some years ago, swept over Richmond 
and Kew, a piece of garden ground, on the 
Twickenham side of the river, was to be seen 
deeply pitted by the stones for weeks, if not 
months after. In France it is the common practice 
to insure the crops against hail, which is parti- 
cularly destructive in vineyards. I believe the 
windows on the Brighton “ front” were, upon one 
occasion especially, much shattered by hail. 

Taomas J. Jakes. 


Morro ror a “CorrecTER” OF THE TexT OF 
SHAKSPEARE. — 
But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 
Recurring and suggesting till ! 
Tennyson, ‘ Will.’ 
W. W. Sxear. 


** IN THE TEETH.”—In the Derby- 
shire dialect ding=throw and hit, and to ‘‘ ding 
dogs in the teeth” means to throw to dogs things 
which have lost their original value, or things worth- 
less generally. ‘* Not fit to ding dogs in the teeth 
with” is a phrase about glaringly inferior articles, 
A blow in the mouth is a ding, and a furious 
fellow ‘‘ dings and dangs right and left.” 

Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Ay Otp Way or Countine.—In South York- 

shire children say :— . 

One 's none, 

Two's some, 

Three a many, 

Four’s a penny, 

And five 's a little hundred. 
Compare the Edda, 108 : “ Maér heitir einnbverr ; 
td, ef 2ro0; porp, ef 3 ro; 4 ro foruneyti ; flokkr 
eru 5 menn.” I do not see the meaning of td in this 


aesage, for if it means foe it makes nonsense. 
With the saying ‘‘three make a hamlet (porp),” 
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it is interesting to compare “‘tres faciunt col- 
legium,” as well as ‘‘three’s a many.” The 
Icelandic ‘‘flokkr” is a company, troop, and 
“foruneyti” has the same meaning, though the 
primary sense is a company of travellers, The 
** little hundred ” is the decimal hundred as com- 
pared with the old duodecimal hundred of 12x 10 
or 120. On this subject see the long article in 
Vigfisson, s.v. ‘‘ Hundras’.” See also the article 
on numbers in Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thiimer,’ 1854, p. 207. S. 0. Appy. 


Toricat CrassiFicaTion.—One of the great 
ditficulties of a search in the older English word- 
books arises from the labour of guessing under 
what head the particular matter sought for has been 
placed by the compilers of those invaluable works. 
An extreme instance of this may be worth noting. 
In Withal’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1616) “Gossips feasts 
(as they tearme them), good handsell feasts, repotia,” 
is to be found (at p. 347) under the heading “Vn- 
cleanesse of the soule, with filthy qualities.” Like 
Charles Lamb, I should like to be allowed “ to feel 
the gentleman’s bumps.” Q. V. 


Vote.—In an undated handbill, 
issued apparently during some election of the last 
century, the writer (addressing ‘‘the worthy 
Electors of the Borough of Dorchester’) says :— 

“It is with the utmost Concern for myself and 
Posterity, that I observe the illegal Proceedings now 
carrying on with Respect to coining Birmingham or 
temporary Votes—Votes which, if suffered to pass, must 
immediately enslave your Borough for ever.” 

I cannot find ‘‘ Birmingham vote” in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ or in the Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
W. G. Boswett-Srone. 


Axyecpotr.—There has been lately a question, 
I think, but I cannot fix on the place, as to the 
architect who exclaimed, ‘‘I will perform, as the 
other says.” It is this in Plutarch (“ Reip. Geren. 
Precept.,” ‘Opp. Mor.,’ p. 802 A, B, Lut. Par., 
1624) :— 

more dveiv éfer- 
afopévev épyov, péev aipvros 
Kal cireiv, Adyov twa dueAGov 
THS KaTacKkedys TOV 
djpow 6 & BeAriwv tH Texvy, 
ddtvaros, tpocAGav cis peoov, “Avdpes 
"A@nvai ot, ws ovTos cipnKey, 

Ep. Marsua tt, F.S.A. 


Nevitu’s Court, Ferrer Lane.—In passing 
through this quaint old alley the other day, I 
noticed a board announcing that Nos. 8, 9, and 10 
were to be let on building leases. No. 10 is the 
fine old house, dating probably from early Georgian 
days, which for a century and a half belonged to 
the Moravian Society. According to Mr. Philip 
Norman, F.S,A., who contributed an admirable 


drawing of the old house to the Christmas number 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, 1891, p. 251, 
it passed into the hands of the Society in 1744, 
when it was described as “‘the great house in 
Nevill’s Alley.” Mr. Norman adds that the earliest 
account of Moravian missions was issued from 
this house, and that it was the home of the Rev. 
C. J. la Trobe and of Count Reuss. It has now 
fallen into other hands, and will probably soon 
cease to exist. No. 32, Fetter Lane has been the 
chief establishment of the Moravians in London 
since 1738, and I have in my possession one of 
their earliest hymn-books, “ printed for James 
Hutton, in Fetter-Lane, opposite West-Harding- 
Street, 1746.” Nevill’s Court is said to derive 
its name from Ralph Nevill, who was Bishop of 
Chichester 1222-44. On the north side of the 
court, near the entrance from New Street, are 
some picturesque old houses, with tiny gardens in 
front of them, which probably date from the middle 
of the seventeenth century, if not earlier. A good 
lithograph of them, with a description by Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., will be found in Mr. 
T. R. Way’s ‘ Reliques of Old London.’ 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Tue Rep Cross.—The origin and meaning of 
the Red Cross now so frequently used have not, I 
think, been explained in ‘N. & Q.’ I therefore 
send the following extract from ‘ Wounds in War,’ 
&c., by Surgeon-Col, W. F. Stevenson, for in- 
sertion therein :— 

** Persons who mark themselves or their goods with the 
Red Cross make use of a sign to which they have no 
right or title. The Red Cross is as purely a military 
distinctive mark as is any regimental badge worn as a 
part of a soldier’s uniform. The people who now misuse 
the sign of the Geneva Convention might just as well, 
and with as little propriety, have adopted ‘the grenade’ 
of the Grenadier Guards or the ‘ harp and crown’ of the 
Sth Hussars. These are both military badges ; so also is 
the Red Cross a military badge, though it is one more 
universally used. It is the badge agreed upon amongst 
civilized governments whereby certain establishments in 
their armies, which shall not be subject to capture or 
interference in the performance of their duties during a 
campaign, shall be recognized.” 

Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Timotny Bricut, M.D.—As an addition to the 
information given in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ I may state that “‘ Willym Bright, 
father of Docter Bright,” was buried at Methley, 
24 Aug., 1592. His daughter Suean was buried 
there 26 Nov., 1593. G. D. Lame. 


“ THe sanps.”—Ino the closing years of 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Government a good deal was 
heard of “ploughing the sands,” which was an 
expression one of his younger colleagues used in 
reference to the position in which the party found 
itself, It may still be pertinent to note (if, indeed, 
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this has not already been done) that the phrase 
occurs in Jeremy Taylor's introduction to his 
famous ‘ Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesying,’ 
1647. It will be found in “The Epistle Dedi- 
catory,” p. ccexcv, ed. Heber, as follows :-— 
“I thought it might not misbecome my duty and en- 
deavours to plead for peace and charity and forgiveness 
and permissions mutual; although I had reasons to 
believe that, such is the iniquity of men, and they so 
indisposed to receive such impresses, that I had as good 
plough the sands, or till the air, as persuade euch 
doctrines which destroy men’s interests, and serve no end 
but the great end of a happy eternity, and what is in 
order to it,” 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


@ucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


DoNa Harriso Craviszo.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ help me to trace the following: viz., the 
date of birth and marriage of a Dame or Dojia 
Theresa Harrijo Clavijo, or Harriza, between the 
years 1780 and 1790 for birth, and marriage about 
1808 or 1810? Any one having access to Spanish 
or Portuguese peerages may be able to help me. 

De Moro. 


or Sonc WanteD.—Who is the author 
of the song which begins as follows /— 
Fare ye well and adieu ye Spanish ladies. 


Tar Tey Wuetrs.—Among the ships added to 
the Royal Navy by Charles I. is one with the 
above curious name, carrying a crew of about sixty- 
five men. Can some one explain how the Ten 
“or obtained its name ? R. B. 

pton. 


** Har.”— 

“This young Gentleman, usually called Jack Chace 
among his Intimates, possessed an Estate of Fifteen 
hundred Pounds a year; which was just sufficient to 
furnish him with a variety of Riding-frocke, Kheven- 
hullar Hats, Jockey-boots, and Coach-whips.”—‘ The 
History of Pompey the Little; or, the Life and Adventures 
of a Lap-dog,’ London, 1751, chap. vi. p, 179. 

What was a “ Khevenhullar hat’? 

Rosert Prerpoint. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Eacie on Cuurca Lecrerns.—What is the 
reason why church lecterns have upon them an 
eagle ; or what is symbolized by the eagle being 
always chosen, and not some other bird ? 

ScrurarTor. 


Tae Frencn Crercy.—Can any of your readers 
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jected, like other men, to conscription as soldiers ; 

and whether they wear the uniform and live in 

barracks, like other soldiers ? Omen. 
[Yes, in theory; rarely in practice. ] 


Brownino’s ‘Tae Rive anp THE Book,’ x. 

LL. 1375-80.— 

I can beiieve this dread machinery 

Of sin and sorrow, would confound me else, 

Devised,—all pain, at most expenditure 

Of pain by Who devised pain,—to evolve, 

By new machinery in counterpart, 

The moral qualities of man—how else? 
I have given the passage as it appears in vol. x. 
p. 118, of the “ Uniform Edition” of Browning’s 
* Works’ (1889). In this form it is quite incom- 
prehensible to me. Is it my intelligence or the 
punctuation which is at fault? I should have 
understood it if it had been pointed thus :— 

I can believe (this dread machinery 

Of sin and sorrow would confound me else) 

Devised all pain—at most expenditure 

Of pain by Who devised pain—to evolve, 

By new machinery in counterpart, 

The moral qualities of man—bhow else? 
Will any one who has access to other editions 
kindly inform me whether this punctuation is to 


be found in any of them ? 
R. M. M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tae Genper or “Moon.” — The following 
passage is taken from the Cornhill Magazine for 
April, p. 550, and appears in ‘ Pages from a Private 
Diary’ :— 

“IT went to look at the lambs, and the old shepherd, 
who has a whole meteorological department in his head, 
shook it at the weather. ‘ Weshall have a fall ‘fore this 
time to-morrow.’ Aristotle bids us respect the opinions 
of the aged, even when unaccompanied by reasons; but 
their reasons are often very entertaining. So I pressed 
him : ‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me why.’ ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘did ye see the moon last night lying on his back? I 
know d he meant summat by that; he means a fall ‘fore 
this time to-morrow, snow or rain however.” 

Now we all know that ‘‘ moon ” in Anglo-Saxon 
was of the masculine gender, as it is in German at 
present, It is interesting, therefore, to find this 
survival in Berkshire, which is, I believe, the 
county in which the diarist is supposed to live. 

In what other counties is the moon masculine ? 

F. OC. Brrxseck TERRY. 


or Boox Waytep.—Can any of your 
readers give me the name of the author of the 
following work : “ A Learned Summary upon the 
Famous Poeme of William of Saluste, Lord of Bartas 
ccnaail translated out of French by T. L. D. M. P.”? 
There is a dedication to Sir Julius Czesar, Master 
of the Rolls (ob. 1636). On the title-page the 
initials are as above, in italic capitals; after the 
dedication the D is italic, whilst the others are 
roman ; and after the address to the reader the 


inform me whether in France the clergy are sub- 


D is roman, whilst the others are italic, The 
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book is of no value; but I have reason to desire 
the author's name, if known. Ww. L. 
Bury, Lance. 


Sovrces or Quotations WanteD.— 
Cane Decane, canis; sed ne cane, cane Decane, 
De cane, sed canis, cane decane, cane. 
[Attributed to Porson ; but really of unknown author- 
ship. See 6* §. iii, 398.} 
Perturbabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus. 
[Their author is said to have been one Hermes con 
cerning whom nothing is known. See 6" 8, iv. 77 ] 
Flet si flere iubes...... 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 
{Of unknown authorship. Erroneously attributed to 
Euripides, See 1* 8, viii, 73 } 
Magis amica Platoni, 
How should one translate “ Memento mori”? 
Carlyle has somewhere ‘‘ think of dying,” which 
would seem to be his translation. C. J. A. C. 
(“Remember you have to die” is given in Riley's 
Dictionary of Latin Quotations.’] 


“*Carcass’” ‘‘Cass’."—In the Cellarers’ 
Rolls of Durham Abbey, fifteenth century, we 
constantly find such entries as 

“In v carcass’ et iij q*rt. carn. bou. de st. xls. iijd.” 

** In xxvj cass’ et di. multon. de staur, xxxVvs. iiijd,” 
The difference in terms with respect to beef and 
mutton seems to be always observed. So at 
Winchester (Kitchin, ‘Obedientiary Rolle,’ 229, 
239, 487). Can it be satisfactorily —s> 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Morrtars.— Will the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ be so 
kind as to send me accounts of any metal, wooden, 
or stone mortars they may know of in private 
hands or public collections? I know of those in 
the museums at Cambridge and Carlisle. Please 
send the information to me direct. 

Frorenxce Peacocr. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Crasse’s ‘Lavy Barsara; or, Tae Guost.’ 
—Oan any one tell me the origin of Crabbe’s tale 
* Lady Barbara ; or, the Ghost’? George Crabbe, 
janior, declares it to be founded upon a more or 
less popular Wiltshire tradition. But this is rather 
carious, Years before I read the story in Crabbe I 
was familiar with a variant of it, which I was assured 
was of certain and famous Irish origin. I think it 
was familiarly known as the Beresford ghost story ; 
and the story as I first heard it differed in no very 
essential respect from the Wiltshire one of Crabbe. 
There is the compact by which one person agrees 
to appear to another after death, there is its fulfil- 
ment, and many similar details, such as the con- 
version from ecepticism and the branding of the 
wrist at a touch of the spectre’s hand. According 


very old. “ Quand je serai mort, si je me réconcile 
avec Dieu, je le prierai de me laisser vous appa- 
roitre,” says the old doctor in ‘Ursule Mirouet. 
“*C’est précisément Ia convention faite entre 
Cardan et son ami,’ répondit le curd.” And this 
Cardan is the “grand philosophe du . .% 


Hamcet.”—I hope I may be for- 
given if, after consultation of the Indexes under 
* Hamlet’ and ‘ Proverbs and Sayings,’ I may have 
missed some mention in ‘N. & Q.’ of this phrase 
for playing the fool, common at this day, as I am 
informed, in South Dr. I 
suppose, right in identifying the word with Ice- 
landic phe 3 which is not far off the Irish amhlair. 
But is the expression now known out of York- 
shire ? KILLIGREW. 


Teyta Psatms THE VoLGaTe. 
—When referring to my copy of the Psalter, 
printed by Schoyffer in 1478, I found that the 
numbering of the Psalms differed from our present 
version in consequence of the tenth Psalm being 
included in the ninth. I also find that the same 
arrangement occurs in the Bible printed by 
Koberger in 1477 as well as in the editions pub- 
lished by Fellonius at Lyons in 1551, and by 
Erasmus in 1522. I should like to ask whether 
these two Psalms are printed as one in all editions 
of the Vulgate. C. Lerson Prince. 


Dewssury, Dewsserry, on Dugssury.—Any 
information respecting this family, or their arms, 
who were located at Dewsberry Hall, in the county 
of York, circa 1709-30, will oblige. J. R. R. 


Passace 1n THe Greex Fatarrs.—Will some 
of your learned readers kindly give an accurate 
rendering of the following passage from an old 
Latin version of a work by one of the Greek 
Fathers of the Church, the original of which is 
lost ?— 

“ Ad hance enim ecclesiam propter potentiorem princi- 
palitatem est convenire ecclesiam, hoc 
est, eos qui sunt undique fideles, in qua semper ab bis 
undique conservata est ea que est ab Apostolis 
traditio. 


Harpax. 


Tae County or Hants.—I shall be glad if 
you can acquaint me with the reason why the 
so-called county of Hants is always quoted in 
legal documents, &c., as the county of South- 
ampton. If it is Southampton, why are we 
taught in our schools, colleges, &c., that it is 
Hampshire? I believe this is unique in county 
annals, A. J. Hinwoop. 


Cay.—Can any one, either privately or 
through the medium of ‘N. & Q.,’ tell me the 
resent whereabouts of the flip can belonging to 
binson Crusoe, said to have been made for 
Alexander Selkirk in 1703? Is the following 


to Balzac, the mere germ of this story must be 
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copy of the incised inscription perfectly correct ? 
‘“* Alexander Selkirke. This is my one (own). 
When you take me on board of ship, Pray fill me 
full with punch or flipp. Fulham.” How are the 
lines divided on the flip can ? 
Cuas. Jas, Firer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Doxe or Pontwezer.—At the recent import- 
ant sale at Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, a friend of 
mine bought a finely painted portrait on copper, 
purporting to represent the Duke of Pontwezel, 
circa 1690. I should be glad of any information 
about this nobleman, my inquiries so far having 
been fruitless ? James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Tae ‘Opus Masos,’—I saw it lately stated 
that in two passages of the ‘Opus Majus’ Roger 
Bacon had dimly teubatowel, the x rays. I 
think that many of your readers who have no 
opportunity of seeing the book would be much 
interested in seeing the passages, if not too long for 
insertion in your columns. W. L. 


Famity, or Essex.—Is there any male 
representative of this family living? The last of 
the family who held Spains Hall, Finchingfield, 
was Mary Kemp, who conveyed the estates by 
marriage to her husband, Sir Swinerton Dyer, 
about 1727. Possibly some branch of the family 
settled elsewhere were entitled to bear the arms 
(Arg., chevron gules between three stars az.) later 
than above date. One of the antiquarian societies, 
I believe, recently visited Finchingfield ; I should 
be glad to know which. Turee Garss. 


“Tue Birt, THe wHoLe BiLt, AND NOTHING 
BUT THE St. James's Gaxette of 
11 September states that Robert Stephen Rintoul, 
the Scotch journalist who started the Spectator in 
1828, “‘ invented the phrase, ‘ The Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,’ at the time of the 
reform agitation, sixty-five years ago.” What 
foundation is there for this alleged origin of that 
famous phrase ? Po.itician. 


_Exxivs.—Is there any more complete edition of 
his works than that which was published by Wet- 
stein of Amsterdam in the year 1707 ? 

Ricuarp H. Taoryton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


AuTsors or Quotations WanTEeD.— 


Among God's prophets are the beautiful. 
She stands a-tip-toe, straining ever higher, 
Soul-tipped with loftiest desire. 

T. G. 


Studious of peace, he hated strife, 
Meek virtues filled his breast ; 
His coat of arms “a spotless life,” 
“ An honest heart ”’ his crest. 


CITY NAMES IN THE FIRST EDITION OF 
STOW’'S ‘SURVEY.’ 


(8 S. xii. 161, 201, 255, 276.) 


I am much obliged by the notes and replies 
which you have published. I had better take 
them in order, and hope I may be able to deal 
with them in the same kindly spirit which your 
correspondents have shown regarding me. 

In the City there were three St. Botolph’s, and 
one outside the wall. Pilgrims came into the City 
close by St. Botolph, Billingsgate, and left it to 
take the northern road, whether by Aldersgate or 
Aldgate (after it was opened), or by Bishopsgate 
(the most direct way). 

C. C. B. is anticipated by my correction in the 
adjoining column. 

Mr. T. Witson asks if St. Mary Colechurch 
took its name from the Cole Harbour. I do not 
think so. “Cole Harbour” is a form I have not 
met, Cold Harbour is the usual form. St. Mary 
Colechurch stood where charcoal was sold in West 
Cheap, as St. Margaret Pattens marks the place 
where pattens were sold in East Cheap. The 
meaning of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey eludes me. 
It had nothing to do with any abbey, and must be 
a corruption. 

Mr. Neitson’s query answers itself, and, in 
fact, may be taken to prove my point, I have 
not my Madox at hand, and do not know what 
the passage is in Latin. But the gaol is evidently 
that of Newgate, which stood near what was after- 
wards Holborn Bridge. As to the Fleet Bridge 
lower down, I do not know the exact date. It was 
not in existence in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and was in existence very early in the 
thirteenth. Mr. Neitson places it three years 
before 1200, which does not affect my statement 
as to its late origin. W. J. Lorriz. 


In reply to what has been said about “Shere- 
hog,” perhaps I may be allowed to place on record 
how sheep of various ages are named in Lincoln- 
shire. Lambs, as they grow to be nearly a year 
old, are called ‘‘ hogs”—heeder hogs or sheeder 
hogs, according to sex. After they are shorn, they 
are “ shearlings,” and cease to be hogs, and no 
amount of shearing can make them into hogs 
again, any more than shaving an old man can make 
him into a schoolboy. They then become “ yows ” 
(ewes) or “ wethers” (wedders=castrated males). 
Next year they are “two shere,” then “ three shere.” 
It is not the practice to castrate rams ; that is 
done while they are lambs, before they grow into 
rams, which is another name for tups. ‘“‘ Shear- 
hog” here has no meaning. If a person should go 
into Boston Sheep Market and ask for “shear- 


hogs,” farmers would say, ‘‘ Now, what is it ya 
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mean ? De ya want hogs orde ya want shearlings !” 
A sheep may be one or the other; but it cannot 
be both. 

Fabyan, in his list of London churches, mentions 
five dedicated to St. Botolph, viz, in Byllyns- 
gate; in Porte Sowkyn Warde, without Algate ; 
in Byshoppes gate warde, at the gate; in Bred- 
strete warde; and in Aldrysgate ward, without 
the gate (Fabyan’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1533, vol. ii. p. 11). 

As for Cold Harbour, the country is full of 
places so named where it is not easy to see any 
connexion with coals. There is a piece of ground 
in Boston called so, and so are parts of the parishes 
of Benington, Freiston, and Wrangle, in this 
neighbourhood. These are all sea-coast parishes. 
There are others in Cambridgeshire, Grantham, 
and elsewhere not near the sea. In Knight's 
‘Popular History of England,’ vol. ii. p. 201, is 
the picture of a palatial building called Cold Har- 
bour. I have heard these rhymes, but do not 
know where they come from :— 

Some say the devil's dad, 
And buried in Cold Harbour; 
But others say he's riz again, 
And 'prenticed to the barber, 
For further remarks on Cold Harbour see Thomp- 
son's ‘History of Boston,’ 1856, or ‘N. & Q..,’ 
1" S, xii. 293. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Holborn.—Mr. Lortiz says, in his notes on 
Stow’s London nomenclature, that ‘‘no river 
ever ran down Holborn Hill, as we can posi- 
tively assert.” It is dangerous to be positive 
on any question connected with local ety- 
mology ; and in the case of Holborn I think 
there are grounds for holding that Stow may be 
correct, as I showed last year in ‘N. & Q.’ (8% 
S. ix. 369). The petition, temp. Henry VIIL., 
from the inhabitants of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
complaining of an interruption in their enjoyment 
of a water supply from a ‘‘common welle roun- 
ing with faire water lying and beynge in your high 
common waye, a little benethe Grayes Inne,” is a 
strong point in favour of the correctness of Stow’s 
statement. The river Fleet bounded the parish 
of St. Andrew’s towards the north-east,* but no 
portion of it ran along the king's highway in that 
parish. The “running well, a little beneath 
Gray’s Inn,” which is the subject of the complaint, 
could not, therefore, have been the Fleet. Since 
writing the note to which I have referred, I have 
made farther investigations, the result of which I 
hope some day to communicate to ‘ N. & Q.’; but 
having, as I hope, an open mind on this as on 
other questions, I should be glad if Mx. Lorrie 
would favour me with the reasons on which he 


° To use Hatton's expression (‘New View of London,’ 
i119) the parish began “on the 8, side of Holborn, at 
Fleet ditch.” 


bases his positive assertion. As for Hockley-in-the- 
Hole, I would venture to invite reference to my 
note at 8S, x. 15. 

Finsbury.— Mar. Lorrie also points out that, 
according to Mr. Freeman, Finsbury or Vines- 
bury denotes a mansion belonging to Fin or 
Vine, and surmises that Fin may perhaps have 
been a Dane. But Mr. Denton has shown, on 
the authority of Kemble’s ‘Saxons in Eogland, 
i. 59 (note), ed. 1876, that the name of this manor 
is derived from the family of Fiones, Fynes, or 
Fiennes, who formerly owned Finsbury Fields and 
had their burh or manorial residence there. Two 
ladies of this family gave the Lower Walks of 
Moorfields to the City authorities in trust for the 
use of the citizens of London (Denton’s ‘ Records of 
Cripplegate Without,’ pp. 90, 103). ‘* Fynnys- 
berefelde” is mentioned in the year 1519 (‘ Letters 
and Papers, Foreign and Domestic,’ vol. iii. part i. 
p. 23). W. F. Paipeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Porocaterety S. xii, 248).—I cannot give 
the pronunciation, but I can give the etymology, 
which is something. See my paper on the language 
of Mexico in the Phil. Soc, Trans., 1888-90, 
pp. 137 and following, where I give the name of 
the chief book on the subject, viz., the dictionary 
by Rémi Siméon. 

Popoca-tepet! is compounded of popoca, he 
smokes, and tepetl, a mountain, and means 
smoking mountain or volcano. This etymology, 
at any rate, sets aside the ridiculous method in 
which I was taught to pronounce the word at 
school, viz., with the accent on the a, as if it were 
Popocdtepetl, a pronunciation which we could only 
remember by help of an etymology of our own, 
viz., ‘pop acatin kettle”; which is quite as good 
as many which I could mention. 

For further information, see the dictionary 
cited above, and the Mexican grammar by Olmos, 
edited by the same Rémi Siméon. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


I used to know this mountain very well, some 
years ago, both by sight and by name ; and I can 
say that I never beard an accent on any syllable of 
its name, unless very, very slightly on the last ; 
never, assuredly, on the penultimate. Herein it 
was a distinct contrast to its sister hill, Iztaccihuatl, 
the ‘‘ sleeping woman,” who had on her penultimate 
a marked accent, very troublesome to poets, and 
warily avoided by a young friend of mine lately 
in his Newdigate poem ‘ Montezuma,’ 

Jutian MarsHA.t. 


I cannot claim to give the correct Aztec accent 
of the name in question, and am no authority on 
such matters; but Mexican names having D 
very familiar to me for a great part of my life, 
owing to my husband having lived in Mexico for 
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many years, perhaps my recollection of the pro- 
nunciation may be of service. I should add that 
my husband spoke Spanish well and was a good 
Spanish scholar. 

The accent appeared to me to be even on all the 
syllables, and the same with the companion moun- 
tain, Istacziwatl, or “the Little White Woman.” 
Having no reference books here, I have spelt this 
pame phonetically. The fortress and castle of 
Chapultepéc had the accent on the last syllable. 

I have a good water-colour sketch of Popoca- 
tapetl and Istacziwatl before me as I write ; and 
if this or any other of my Mexican sketches or 
photographs are of any interest to Mr. Puart, I 
thall be very happy to show them to him, if at any 
time he is in my direction. 

B. Frorexce 

5, Tregunter Road, The Boltons, 8,W. 


Letter rrom Dovetas Jerrocp (8 §, xii. 
168).—In answer to my query on this subject, Sir 
John Tenniel says, in a letter which he has kindly 
written to me :— 

“*T have not the remotest idea to what it alludes, 
except that I once made a caricature of C. Kean in 
Punch at the time of the production of ‘Sardanapalus’ at 
the Princess's Theatre, At all events, I am perfectly 
certain that nothing came of Jerrold's suggestion.” 


Cuarues Huarr. 


An Otp Estate (8 §. xii. 25, 154).—A. H. 
falls into sad confusion. Bobus Smith was never 
a baron. The first baron was Robert Vernon 
Smith, sometime M.P. for Northampton and a 
Cabinet minister. His eldest son is now the 
second baron. On such a simple matter A. H. 
might have consulted any book of reference. Farm- 
ing Woods was the property of the Fitzpatricks, 
and the first Lord Lyveden got it with his wife. 
A. H. has clearly forgotten his Horace — 


The first Lord Lyveden was not Bobus Smith, 
bat his brother, Mr. Robert Vernon Smith, many 
years M.P. for Northampton. E. Watrorp. 


Ventnor. 


Tae Inventor or Bitwiarps (8 §. xii. 265). 
—This story has already appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7” S. i. 358, copied from the Billiard News of 
9 October, 1875, which in turn had extracted it 
from the Co-operative and Financial Review. 


Ben. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


‘In Camp anp Cantonment’ xii. 268). 
—‘In Camp and Cantonment,’ by Mrs. Cuthell, 
has been published this year. 

Cuarues C. W.rkins, F.R.G.S. 


Miss Farrproruer (8 §. xi. 267, 335, 390, 
477 ; xii. 249).—Mr. Hivt is wrong in stating 
that this lady was living in 1895. She died, aged 


freely noticed in the Standard as Mrs. Fitzgeorge, 
wife of the Duke of Cambridge. I remember 
being told, I have little doubt quite correctly, that 
the Queen used to visit her, though, of course, the 
Court Circular recorded it not. 
F. 8. Warrex, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


Avexayper Smita (8 S. xii. 7, 57, 118, 174) 
was born in Douglas Street, Kilmarnock, on 
31 December, 1830. His father was a pattern 
drawer in a print-field. The family went to 
Paisley in 1833 or 1834, but returned to Kil- 
marnock, Alexander then became a “‘ putter-on ” 
in Bailie Geddes’s print-works ; later on he removed 
to Glasgow and went into business as a muslin 
designer. In 1854 he was elected secretary to the 
University, Edinburgh. He died on 5 January, 
1867, so the ‘ History of Kilmarnock’ informs me. 

Atrrep Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 

Fairfield, Poundfald, Penclawdd, R.S.0. 


Jesu, Lover or my sou.” (8 §, xii. 64, 136, 
213).—There can be no reasonable or substantial 
doubt that Charles Wesley is the author of this 
hymn. But there is what may perhaps be called 
a technical element of uncertainty, in the fact that 
the volume of hymns referred to by your contri- 
butor as Charles Wesley’s (1740) was really issued 
in the name of John and Charles Wesley, and in 
such joint publications of the brothers the separate 
authorship is not distinguished. Against hymns 
taken from such joint publications, in the absence 
of any clear external evidence as to authorship, 
the index to the new Wesleyan hymn-book puts 
“ W.” to indicate the formal uncertainty. I have 
no doubt in my own mind that the hymn is Charles 
Wesley’s, but if Mr. Sedgwick had anything more 
than internal evidence to go upon, I should be 
glad to be informed of it, as being ong inter- 
ested in the matter. It is remarkable that John 
Wesley did not insert this hymn in his ‘Standard 
Hymn-Book ’ of 1780, nor did it find a place in the 
Wesleyan bymn-book till after his death. 

CO. Lawrence Forp. 

Swirts, Sparrows, anD Staruinas (8 §. xii. 
167, 256).—We have all three species of birds 
every year under our eaves, above the second 
story. The sparrows and the starlings begin 
operations at the same corner early in spring, and 
they seem to have a mutual understanding as to 
accommodation. At any rate, matters are through- 
out of a fairly harmonious character. The explana- 
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exist as neighbours wichvut encroaching upon each 
other's rights. The sparrows build between an 
elbow of a water-pipe and the slates, while the 
starlings pass beyond them and get into or under 
the roof. These pleasant relations, with noisy 
accompaniments, are not disturbed (save sometimes 
by the irate gardener, or a slater, or a plumber 
doing repairs) till the arrival of the swifts at some 
= between the middle and the end of May. 

hese desire the quarters occupied by the starlings, 
and there is usually a conflict of several days, 
during which the starlings resist every effort of the 
persistent intruders to effect a lodgment. Occasion- 
ally the swifts fare badly. The other year two 
starlings attacked one of them mercilessly, and 
pecked and battered it till it fell on the lawn, 
exhausted and apparently dying. I had it brought 
in, and gave it such tendance as suggested itself at 
the moment. In about an hour it seemed well 
enough to be released, and it was a delight to see 
it dart from the window into the “azure deep of air.” 
The starlings ultimately yield ; and the swifts hold 
their quarters till August, giving a sense of life 
and joy by their sweeping and graceful flight, their 
shrill notes of pleasurable excitement, and their 


incessant activity. Tsomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Henratpic (8" S. xii. 187).—The helmet thus 
used has a very clear meaning. It represents the 
actual helmet worn by the armed knight or squire, 
on which the crest was placed, exactly as the 
shield represents the actual shield on which the 
arms were blazoned. Such is the theory on which 
all heraldry is based. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


If J. B. will consult any good work on heraldry 
he will find that in early times the helmets of 
knights and warriors were adorned with the crest 
they adopted to enable their followers to identify 
them in battle, &c. The seals of the fourteenth 
century show that the helmet was placed upon the 
top line of the shield, and in some cases on the 
sinister corner, for the purpose of exhibiting the 
crest and carrying out the usual custom. Before 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth there existed no 
specific regulation by which the helmet was varied 
according to the rank of the bearer of the arms, 
but since that time the helmet, by its form, posi- 
tion, and material, has been considered to denote 
his dignity and degree. When the heraldic 
insignia of a family are represented in full, the 
shield is surmounted with the helmet, it being 
considered a requisite accessory along with the 
lambrequin and mantle for the external ornament 
of the arms. Joun Rabcvirre. 


Beanreast : Beano (8" §. xii. 64, 174).—The 
latest suggestion is that bean-feast is derived from 


the Latin bene fecit. This means “‘he did well.” 


So it appears that a certain kind of feast was 
called a “he-did-well.” The art of making such 
useless suggestions does not seem to be difficult. 
If one is to guess, it would be safer to derive 
bean-feast from bean and feast. And I should 
—~ to take bean in the sense of bene, a prayer. 
t is perfectly well known (see the ‘ New English 
Dictionary’) that bene (A.-S. ban) is nothing but 
a variant spelling of boon (Icel. bon), due to the 
fact that the English word mutated the 4 into é, 
whilst the Norse word did not. , 
My suggestion is, that in this particular in- 
stance the E. bene has not the usual sense of 
prayer, but rather that of favour, which is a well- 
known and much illustrated sense of boon. In 
other words, it might be a boon-feast; and if 
further information is desired, the ‘ New English 
Dictionary ’ can be consulted for examples of boon- 
day, boon-man, boon-work, boon-ploughing, and 
boon-shearing. Even as a guess this is much 
more satisfactory than calling a feast a ‘‘ he-did- 
well.” Watter W. Sxear. 


I will not attempt to discuss the suggested deri- 
vation from bene fecit, but would rather call atten- 
tion to the following entries lately found by me in 
the Durham Almoners’ Rolls :— 

1539-40. In fabis emptis pro distribucione pauperum, 
iijs. vid. ob. 

1340-41. Item in fabis emptis diversis vicibus ad 
diversa precia, pro distribucione pauperum, vij/t, xiiijs. vjd. 

1342-3. In fabie et pis. emptis pro distribucione 
pauperum per annum, xiiijd. q*. 

In fabis pro distribucione facta pauperibus, xxijs. iijd, 

1343-4. In fabis et pis., ixdt. xixs. ixd. 

Afterwards the purchases of beans seem to have 
ceased, but while they lasted the beanfeasts must 
have been on a somewhat extensive scale, if we 
may judge from the amounts paid. I think that 
this distribucio pauperum was a part of the 
Maundy observance, but, away from books, am 
not sure. J. T. F. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Constauction a Partitive (8 xii. 
206).—Mr. Bayrne’s view is quite correct. The 
construction he denounces is so common among 
writers, educated and uneducated, that I have not 
thought it worth while to note examples. The 
blander springs from a mental confusion of two 
formulas having different meanings—“ the most 
surprising thing ” prompting the syntax for “‘ one 
of the most surprising things.” By way of illus- 
tration I take a monosyllabic superlative. In 
“the best book” there is question of one thing 
only, a thing without equal; but in ‘‘one of the 
best books” there is question of a multitude of 
things, all equal. The number is indeterminate, 
but for the sake of argument I will assume it to be 
twenty. If we tack a sentence to each of the 


above phrases, having the relative pronoun “ that ad 
for subject, we cannot use a common predicate, 
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because the antecedent is ‘‘ book” in the first 
example and ‘‘ books” in the second, e.g.: (1) 
“This is the best book [i.¢., the one best book] 
that has appeared”; (2) “‘ This is one of the best 
books [i.¢., the best twenty books] that have 
— Would anybody with the least know- 
ledge of grammar writs ‘‘one of the best twenty 
books that has appeared”? If so, take the test of 
inversion. Example 2 bears well the following 
inversion ; “Of the best books which have appeared 
this is one.” But “ This is one of the best books 
that has appeared” will not stand the like treat- 
ment : the lente is made obvious thereby to the 
dullest. ‘Of the best books that has appeared 
this is one” is hideous. 

It may be interesting to add that our Gallic 
neighbours seem liable to this erroneous syntax in 
their own language, to judge by the cautions 
against it in their grammars. F. Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Mr. T. Bayne is quite correct in writing 
“This is one of the most surprising things that 
have happened.” To put has for have is absurd, 
and its absurdity is perhaps best shown by trans- 
lating it into Latin. ‘‘ Hac est maximé mirabilis 
rerum que unquam acciderunt.” To put accidit 
here would be simply impossible. 

E, Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Ennis : St. Denis (8 S. xii. 88, 194).—None 
of your correspondents who explain the Celtic ints 
in its primary sense of “ island” take any note of 
its secondary meaning, which is almost as frequent 
in topography, viz., that of a waterside meadow or 
pasture. There are many place-names containing 
the prefix Inch- or Ennis- which cannot be 
explained except as referring to such land. In 
Galloway the word appears as “ the Inks,” applied 
to a tract of grazing ( pré salé) along the estuary of 
the Cree ; and in that district the word “isle” is 
sometimes applied to similar ground, as in the 
names Millisle and Horse Isles, where are no 
islands. Herbert Maxwett. 


The following is an extract from Mr. James 
Frost's ‘ History of Clare,’ p. 114 : “ The adjoining 
town of Ennis was anciently called Inish-laoi (Calf 
Tsland) and sometimes Inish Cluain Ramhfada 


(Meadow of the long rowing).” 
Motory. 


ArcasisHors’ Sicnatcres (8" xii. 189).— 
William has always been an uneasy name to 
Latinize, as there is no w in classical Latin, and 
Gulielmus is neither pretty nor a perfect trans- 
lation. I think the substitution of W for Gul is 
new, comparatively, for I remember being struck 
with the name thus written, by the present Bishop 
of Oxford, upon an Oxford testamur in 1873. 
Does not the Archbishop of York write Wilhelm. ? 


But what a curious survival it is that our bishops 
should consider it necessary to write their names 
in Latin, and not in English ! 
Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Wilhelm. is certainly a novel Latin abbreviation, 
and can hardly be deemed correct. The forms 
Gulielmus and Guglielmus are more usual, but 
Willelmus was the commonest in the days of Latin 
legal documents. Hopson MattTHews. 

‘own Hall, Cardiff. 


The Latin form of William almost always 
appears in medisval documents as ‘‘ Will’s,” for 
Willelmus, and to continue the ancient traditions 
of the Church of England the archbishop should 
sign himself W., Will., Will*, or Willelmus Ebor. 
The late E. A. Freeman would playfully refer to 
his friend the Bishop of Oxford as ‘‘ Willelmus 
Magnus.” J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster, 

Willelmus, or some variation in its spelling, is 
the proper representative form of the English 
William. For the archbishop’s title Matthew 
Paris has, ad an. 1135, ‘‘ Willielmus quoque 


Cantuariensis Episcopus......Stephanum in regem 
consecravit.” Ep. MarsHAtt. 


The present Archbishop of York (Dr. W. D. 
Maclagan) signs himself Willelm. Ebor., not Wil- 
belm, as TeneBR believes. Sr. Swirarn. 


Oriciy or Wanrtep (8" 8, xii. 189). 
—In the Daily News of 14 Sept., on p. 4, col. 6, 
ander “From our Correspondent,” Berliv, it is 
remarked :— 

“ He [Herr von Biilow] has, therefore, a keen scent 
for a national feeling, and ill-feeling in other countries, 
and knows how to appreciate them. He knows the per- 
fect freedom of the English Press during the last two 
years. ‘ Tout comprendre c’est tout pardonner.’” 

Is the aphorism of French origin? If so, is it 
known whence it is taken, or who originated it? 
F. Birgseck Terry. 


Something has been written about it in‘ N.&Q.. 
7 S. xii. 19, where ‘‘ somebody’s line” should be 
Keble’s line,” ‘ Christian Year,’ 
Sunday after Trinity. Ww. C. B. 

Houtme S. xii. 188).—This name is derived 
from A.-S. holm, a mound or hill, an islet, flat 
land or meadow by a river (Skeat’s ‘ Etymol. Dict.’ 
in voce). There are five townships or hamlets 
near Manchester which bear this name, and in 
many parts of Lancashire meadows by a river are 
usually called “holmes.” The above form of the 
word seems to be peculiar to Lancashire and 
Cheshire ; cf. Hulton for Hilton, &c. 

W. Farrer. 
East Marton, Yorks. 


Baines’s ‘ Lancashire’ furnishes a i of 


the Hulmes of Hulme, in the county of Lancaster, 
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while ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. xi. 489, gives some par- 
ticulars of the Hulme family of Leek, county of 


Stafford. Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


_ Hulme or Holme meant first a flat island in a 
river, afterwards the low meadow land, almost an 
island, the delta on the banks of a curving river. 
I find that a John de Hulme lived at Hulme 
Hall, in the parish of Manchester, temp. Henry II. 
Baines, in his ‘History of Lancaster’ (Croston’s 
edition), 1889, vol. ii. p. 234, gives a pedigree of 
the Hulme family of Hulme, in Reddish, extend- 
ing from about 1370 to 1691. For the Hulme 
family of Over Hulme and New Grange, co. 
Stafford, see ‘ Visitation of Staffordshire, 1663-4,’ 
edited by H. Sydney Grazebrook, 1885, and ‘ Visi- 
tation of London, 1633-4’ (Harl. Soc., vol. xv.). 

Joun Rapcuirre. 


County Councit Enouisn S. xii. 43, 111, 
157, 238).—Other County Councils, dealing with 
the same offences, have avoided the difficulty by 
simply fixing the distance in yards: ‘‘ within so 
many yards of any dwelling-house,” &c. 

W. C. B. 


Marks ror (8 §. xii. 188).— 
‘Marks in Place of Signature’ was the title of a 
communication to ‘N. & Q.’ (6" S. ix. 169) from 
the late J. O. Hattiwex.-Puartuirrs, in which he 
stated that on reference to the records at Stratford- 
on-Avon, which were exceedingly numerous, the 
marksmen were equally so. He added that it did 
not seem to be a common practice, hence it may 
be inferred that the marksmen could not write. 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I, too, should like to ask a question on this 
subject. In an old deed (temp. Elizabeth) relating 
to a marriage settlement in my father’s family 
there are the signatures of eight or nine persons. 
All the men who could not write have signed by 
the mark X, all the women by the mark 0. Why 
the distinction ? Cc. B. 


When editing the registers of Saddleworth I 
found numerous examples of marks for signatures 
in the marriages, 1754 (when the printed forms 
were ordered to be used) to 1800. Many people 
at that period were unable to write owing to the 
fact that they had to begin to work at an early 
age, and education, even amongst persons in good 
circumstances, was much neglected. The marriage 
forms were filled up and signed in a very lax 
manner, some not signed by the witnesses, nor by 
one or both of the persons married, and sometimes 
by none of the afore-mentioned. There are instances 
where the curate does not append his name, and 
also where the woman writes her married surname. 
It was evident from the similarity of the writing 


that in many cases the curate did the signing of | 


the form for all the parties connected with the 
ceremony. Joun Rapciirre. 


“Goparp”: “Lacman” S. xii. 169).—In 
N. Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1783 ; under “ Godard,” 
is, “‘One endowed with a compliant and divine 
disposition of mind. A proper name.” Under 
‘**Lagemen,” “Legal men, such as we call good 
men of the jury.” Aurn, J. Kine. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 


The ‘‘godard” is not named as an official, but 
a subordinate resident. Query goatherd, as we 
might Goddard, the personal 
name, is ward, 4. ¢., strictly religious. ‘ 


Tae Farry (8 8. xii. 188).—The 
following note occurs in Cox’s ‘Mythology of the 
Aryan Nations,’ vol. ii. p. 365 :— 

**Dasent, ‘Norse Tales,’ Introd. Ixxxiv. Grimm, 
*D. M.,’ 900, 958. In other legends it is Herodias who, 
confounded with ber daughter, is made to dance for ever; 
or Satia, Bertha, Abundia (names denoting kindliness, 
brightness, or plenty), who, with Frigga and Freya, 
Artenis and Diana, are degraded into leaders of midnight 
troops.” 

On p. 306 of the same work, for Dame Habunde 
the reader is referred to Grimm’s ‘Roman de la 
Rose.’ PeEvors. 


Keightley, in bis ‘Fairy Mythology,’ mentions 
the French fairy Abunde. She is called Abundia 
by William of Auvergne, who lived in the thir- 
teenth century. She is Dame Habonde in the 
‘Roman de Rose.” Keightley thinks that 
Shakspeare’s Mab is derived from Habundia by 
the change of H into M. But surely, without such 
a change, Dame Abunde easily becomes con- 
tracted into Mab. E. YARDLEY. 


Abundia was a queen of the elves, especially 
of those who plaited the manes of .horses, made 
them sweat, &c., previous to mounting them. 
Being held in peculiar dread, she was supposed to 
be placated by offerings of food and wine. She 
was thus a stable-haunting fairy, though a fre- 
quenter, likewise, of houses, as writes William of 
Auvergne, Bishop of Paris* (1228-49). (Cf. 
J. W. Wolf, ‘ Beitrage’; A. Maury, ‘ Les Fees.’) 

Sr. Bappetey. 


Under the heading “Abundantia,” Brockhaus 
says, in his ‘ Encyclopzdia’:— 

“‘Verschieden davon ist die Domina Abundia (in 
altfranz. Dichtungen Dame Habonde) welche in Schrif- 
ten des Mittelalters als lieberrest des celt. oder german. 
Heidenthums erwiibnt wird.” 

Rosin Gooprettow. 


Carrick (8" §, xii. 147, 233).— Mr, Rapcuirre 
is surely mistaken in giving the Irish form to the 
name , Nene as McFlanchaidhe. I have always 


* “ Que apparent in domibus, quas dominas nocturnas, 
et principem earum vocant Dominam Abundiam.” 
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seen it written McFlannchadha, exactly parallel 
to O’Donnchadha (Anglicized O’Donoghue), and 
this accords with the pronunciation in the Gaelic 
dialects with which I am aquainted, in which it is 
called McFlanaghue. But I am not absolutely 
certain on the point, and shall be glad if any Celtic 
scholar can decide between these rival spellings. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


This is one of the titles which exist in duplicate. 
One earldom of Carrick (Irish) belongs to the 
Butlers, of Mount Juliet ; the other is one of the 
inferior honours of the Prince of Wales, who is 
“ Earl of Chester, Carrick, and Dublin, and Baron 
Renfrew and Lord of the Isles,” according to 
Burke. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Horset (8 §. xii. 227).—The ‘‘demesnes” 
inquired for by Mr. C. J. Fikret were doubtless 
in Orsett, Essex. In the Rev. Wm. Palin’s 
‘ Stifford and its Neighbourhood ’ (1871), p. 158, 
we read :— 

“The Manor and Advowson were anciently held by 
the Bishops of London, one of whom it appears, from a 
document in the time of Archbishop Langton, in the 
Lambeth Register, directed the rectors of his two livings 
of Orsett and Fulham to pay 9 marks each yearly to 
the Chancellor of St. Paul's, already well endowed by 
reason of the duties of his office, that of governing the 
schools in London, The rector of Orsett now pays 6/. 
yearly to the Ecclesiastical Commissi eas the chan- 
cellor's representatives. The whole parish, estate, and 
manor belonged to the Bishop of London until the 
Conquest.” 

Morant (‘ History of Essex,’ i. 225) says :— 

“The rector pays a pension of 6/. a year to the Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul's; probably, in lieu of ench tythes as 
were settled on the office of Chancellor of that Cathedral 
by Bishop Richard Fitz-Neal, in the time of King 
Ricbard 


Epwarp A. Fitcn. 

Maldon. 

Try Horsell, near Woking, in Surrey ; it is 
mentioned in 1262 in connexion with Newark 
Priory, Send Parish; this is more contiguous than 
Holnest, in Dorsetshire. A. H. 


Dean Milman (‘ Annals,’ p. 39) writes the name 
of the place as “ Horsey.” Can this be brought 
round to “ Hornsey” ? 

Epwarp H. Marswatr, M.A. 

Hastings, 


“Rerorns” (8 xi, 424, 476; xii. 215).— 
It seems carious to find this word is not given in 
the usually comprehensive ‘ Encyclopedic Diction- 
ary.’ The meaning attached to the word in news- 
paper circles is, of course, well known ; but in 
almost every business in which buying and selling 
is the order of the day “ retarns” is the expression 
in vogue for returned goods, or returned empty 
packages. Provisions for such contingencies is 
almost invariably made in the conduct of the 


accountancy work. But there is another u of 
“ returns” I have never been able to fathom. This 
is the tobacco often called ‘‘Golden Returns.” 
What is the significance of “returns” here? I 
have not Fairholt’s work on ‘Tobacco’ on my 
shelves, or would consult it. C. P. Hate. 


Mowxisa Latin (8 xi. 508; xii. 218).— 
The lines are quoted a little differently in this 
neighbourhood, viz. :— 

Five brethren in one house are we 

All in one little family, 

Two have beards and two have none, 

And only balf a beard has one, 
They are said to have some reference to the sepals 
of the dog-rose (Rosa canina), two of which are 
entire, two pinnate on both sides, and one pinnate 
on one side. J. T. Taorpr. 

Leicester. 


Sir Watter Henptey (8 §. xii, 167).—In 
‘Otham Church and Parish,’ a paper read before 
the British Archzological Association on 5 March, 
1895, by the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, M.A., much 
information is given relative to the connexion of 
the Hendleys with the ownership of Otham Manor 
House, near Maidstone, and it is said that in 
Otham Church the earliest monument consists of a 
small brass of Thomas Hendley, the first of the 
Corsehorne family, with, according to the writer 
of the paper, 

“a shield bearing Laan | land 4, Bendy gules and 
azure, an orle of martlete ; 2 and 3, Argent, a saltire en- 
grailed, ermine, between four roundles, on a chief azure 
a hind couchant or; these quarterings referring pro- 
bably to the two forms in which the name once ap 
of Hindley, as well as Hendley.” 

F.S.A. 

Chillington House, Maidstone. 


Margery Pigot, daughter of Thomas Pigot, of 
Horwood and Whaddon, Buckinghamshire, ser- 
jeant-at-law, by his second wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheir of John Euerbie, of Quainton Maller, 
married, first, Thomas Ootton, of Lawney, Cam- 
bridgeshire ; secondly, Sir Walter Henley, of 
Cranbrooke, Kent, Kat. ; thirdly, Thomas Roberts, 
or Ruckhurste, of Glastonbury, Kent ; and fourtbly, 
to “one Mardin” (Harl. MS. 1364). 

Wu. Jackson Picorr. 


Mititary Banners anp Cotours (8" §. xi. 
447, 473 ; xii. 57, 115, 171, 252).—Since I wrote 
at the last reference I have revisited Norwich, and 
find there are no banners in the cathedral. So blank 
and bare is the interior of that edifice that some such 
decoration would be a relief to the coldness of its 
long white aisles. In the church of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, there is a handsome brass mural 
tablet, in an oak frame, bearing the following 
inscription :— 

“To the glory of God and in memory of the Officers, 
Non-Commissioned Officers and Men who their 
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Country in the Ranks of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, 1537-1893, these two windows were dedicated by 
the Regiment in the year 1893,” 

This inscription is surmounted by the arms of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, and the tablet is 
flanked by two tattered old flags, the king’s and 
the regimental colour, which had long done duty 
in this the oldest existing military body in 
England. Watrter Hamitrtoy, 

Clapham Common. 


Eriscopat (8 S. xii, 185).—Such 
cases occur at intervals, probably since bishops had 
families at all. I suppose this is the ‘‘ record 
case”: 


| 
George Synge, Bp. of 


| 
Edward Synge, Bp. of 
Cloyne, d. 1653, 


d. 1678. 


Samuel + e, Dean of 


Kildare, d. 1708, 


Tuam, d. 
| 


| 
Nicholas Synge, Bp. of 
Killaloe, d, 1771. 


Elizabeth d, 

unm., et. 99, 1834. 
Other cases are the families of Parry, Hoadley, 
Knox, Beresford, King, Bridgeman, Law, Mac- 
karness. It really seems not worth while to set 
them out at length, If Mr. Watrorp cares 
about it, I will send him particulars. 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


A very sagacious clerical friend once remarked 
to me that ‘‘the office of bishop is becoming 
hereditary in the Church of England.” This was 
said when the old familiar names of Blomfield, 
Samner, Wilberforce, Wordsworth, had reappeared 
in our episcopate. Mr. Watrorp might have 
mentioned also Bishops G. A. Selwyn and J. R 
Selwyn, Bishops John Gregg and Robert Gregg, 
as examples of father and son ; and Bishops John 
F. Mackarness and George R. Mackarness as 
examples of two brothers. Until the rise of the two 
Samners there had been no brother bishops since 
the two Abbots; and before the two Abbots the 
last pair of brothers appeared, I think, in the two 
Beks. Son-in-law bishops have been not uncom- 
mon, but less common than son-in-law judges. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


As this interesting subject is sure to receive 
farther attention, I should like to add to the 
instances mentioned by Mra. Watrorp the follow- 
ing: George Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of Lich- 
field, and his son John Richardson Selwyn, Bishop 
of Melanesia; John Fielder Mackarness, Bishop 


Edward Synge, 
Elphin, 4. 1762. 


Bp. of 


of Oxford, and his brother, George R. Mackarness, 
Bishop of Argyle and the Isles. 
W. F. Marsu Jackson, 


To the names given by Mr, Watrorp may be 
added the two Greggs, father and son, successively 
bishops of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross within the last 
twenty-five years. J. B.A, 


“On THE KNEES OF THE Gops” (8 S. xii, 
148) — 
"AAN pev év yotvacr Keira, 
a well-known Homeric expression (‘Od.,’ i. 267, 
and elsewhere), corresponding to our ‘‘ However 
that may be,” “ But that’s neither here nor there,” 
and such phrases ; and so used to denote chance 
or uncertainty. See the Provost of Oriel’s note 
on ‘IL,’ xvii. 514 (Clarendon Press, second edition, 
1890, p. 332). W. E. B. 


This is a Homeric phrase of frequent occurrence 
for “‘in the power of” or “at the will of.” The 
meaning can be seen in these two lines from 
* Odyssey,’ A, 400, 401 :— 

TyrA€uay’, év yovvact Karat, 
where the leading word is Baciteioe:. With 
this compare the Scholiast on ‘ Iliad,’ P, 514, where 
there is also Tatra Ketrat, olovel Tapaxeirat, 

Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A, 

Homer. See Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Dictionary’: 
we should say, it rests in the bosom of. * Tliad,’ 
xvii. 514, ‘ Odyssey,’ i. 267, &c."” The Atheneum 
simply meant that the buyer's fate was beyond his 
control. If a matter were solemn enougb, a 
Christian would say much what Homer did, ‘‘in 
the hands of God.” ©. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


Is not the idea the universal one of the new- 
born child on the nurse’s knee? Sir Wm. Jones’s 
lines ‘ From the Persian’ beginning— 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
give us an Eastern source; and from the North 
we have the expression occurring frequently in 
Haggard’s ‘Eric Brighteyer,’ ‘‘It lies in the lap 
of the Norns” (Fates). A colloquial variant is 
‘Time will determine it.” Artaur Mayatt. 


anp ** Witt” (8 xii. 227).— 
** Shall” and ‘‘ will” are still used correctly in 
Lincolnshire, but during the last twenty years an 
inclination to put ‘‘ would” in place of “ should ” 
has become observable in the conversation of the 
upper and middle classes, though the error is 
foreign to the county. In other parts of England 
the same tendency is observable, even among the 
mistresses of high schools and people of similar 
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standing. Do we owe this change to the influence 
of professors and teachers hailing from north of 
Tweed, or to the popularity of the Scotch and the 
American novel ? Ww. 


In the North of England “‘ will” is frequently 
used for ‘‘shall.” Perhaps it may be worth while 
to quote the doggerel lines which tell us the dis- 
tinctive uses of the two words :— 

In the first person simply shall foretells, 
In will a threat or else a promise dwells; 
Shall in the second and the third does threat ; 
Wil simply then foretelis a future feat. 


Cc. C. B. 


Do not all mistakes in using these verbal par- 
ticles arise from grammarians treating them as 
each characteristic of one mood, whereas the first 
person really alters their meanings, and the mood 
that uses either of them in the second or third 
person requires the other in the first person? I 
would print the verb “ to have” thus :— 

Indicative Future. 


I shall have We shall have 
Thou wilt have You will have 
He will have They will have. 


Imperative Future, 

I will have e will have 

Thoushalt have You shall have 

He shall have They shall have. 
What we commonly call imperative mood should 
rather be called optative. I know not who made 
the remark that ‘‘ no mood but the indicative will 
do for two pages together.” EE. L, Garperr. 


“Jack o’ tHE Crock” (8 S, xi. 227, 314).— 
In one of the early answers under this heading 
(7" S. xii. 515) it was stated that in France, 
Jaquemart or Jacquemard is the name assigned 
for the male and Jaqueline for the female figure in 
these quarter-jacks ; and the following extract 
from a recent trench tale is to be noted in this 
connexion :— 

“High in the clock-tower of the Hdtel de Ville 
wooden Jacquemart and Jacquemarde, who keep the 
time for Avignon, beat upon the great bell, and sent ite 
loud clangour booming above us in the clear air.”— Felix 
Gras, ‘The Reds of the Midi,’ English translation, 
chap. iii, 

Atrrep F, Rossrns, 

“ Mow Lanp” (8"§, xii. 126,195). —Surely there 
is a very considerable difference between meadow 
land, set apart for hay grass, and pasture land, set 
apart for the grazing of stock. The old-fashioned 
farm lease was very peremptory in its provision 
that pasture should not be converted into meadow, 
or vice versd, 


How do the definitions here supplied apply to a 
permanent fallow; or what does a permanent 
fallow really mean? There is such a district in 
Lincolnshire, of indefinite extent, defined as Thorpe 


Arasic Star Names (8 S. xii. 143).—The 
interest of Mr. Witsow’s note would have been 
enhanced if he had divested his star names of the 
uncouth German garments in which they are 
enveloped, and had given them a suit of homely 
English clothing. I will attempt to present them 
in somewhat easier guise, and at the same time 
correct one or two inaccuracies into which Ideler 
has fallen. 

Deneb, a in Cygnus. In Arabic this is usually 
called ‘‘ Edh-Dheneb,” the tail; but it is also 
called “ Dheneb ed-Dejajeh,” é.¢., the tail of the 
fowl, scil. of the common domestic species, and not 
the swan. 
Algol, 8 in Perseus. This may be “ Ras-el-ghil, 
though I cannot find an authority for it, but ghal 
does not precisely mean “diabolus,” in the sense 
of the Devil. It signifies rather a supernataral 
being, which waylays and destroys mankind, and 
especially the vampire-like creature with which we 
are familiar in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 

Denebola, 8 in Leo. This is also generally 
called “‘Edh-Dheneb,” and sometimes “ Dheneb 
el-Asad,” tail of the lion. : : 

Atair, a in Aquila. This is simply “ At-Ta-ir,” 
the bird (lit. a flying thing), and is sometimes 
applied to the constellation Cygnus, otherwise 
** Dejajeb.” 

Betelgeuse, a in Orion. ‘‘El-jauzi” does not 
mean “ the giant,” as apparently stated by Ideler, 
who confuses it with “El-jabbar.” “ El-jauza” 
is the Arabic term for the Zodiac sign Gemini, 
because it is said to cross the jauz, or middle of the 
sky, and it also signifies the constellation Orion. 
Ibt certainly means an armpit in Arabic, but I 
think Betelgeuse more probably represents ‘‘ Beit 
el-jauza,” beit signifying a house or habitation. — 

Rigel, 8 in Orion. The two stars 8 and x, which 
are respectively on the left foot and right leg of 
Orion, are known to the Arabs as ‘ Rijl-el-jauza 
el-yusra” and Rijl el-jauzd el-yamna,” rijl 
meaning a leg or foot, and yusra and yumnda left 
and right. The star a is also known as “ Rijl el- 
jabbar,” another name of Orion, because, say the 
lexicographers, that constellation represents a 
crowned king upon his throne. Others, however, 
assert that jabbdr means a giant. It is one of the 
titles of the Omnipotent, and literally signifies one 
who magnifies himself. 

Fomalhaut, a in the mouth of Piscis Australis. 
This should be written “Fam el-bat,” lit. mouth 
of the fish. Similarly, the star « upon the lip of 
Pegasus is known to the Arabs as “ Fam el-faras,” 
mouth of the horse. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 

Piscina (8 S. xii. 206).—A similar query is at 
3" §. ix. 59, in his reply to which, at p. 148, 


J. S. C. observes :— 
“No authority can be found for the disuse of the 


in the Fallows, Can it be explained ? A. H. 


piscina, credence table, &c, On the contrary, the reten- 
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tion of these features, and, by consequence, their use, is 
expressly enjoined by the first rubric in the Book of 
Common Prayer: ‘and the chancels shall remain as 
they have done in times past.’...... And there can be no 
doubt that their use was universal for many years sub- 
sequent to the Reformation.” 
The credence table is in common use at the 
ent time, with legal sanction (see Liddell v. 
esterton), as within the ornaments rubric, which 
may also, as J. S. OC. observes, be inclusive of the 
iscina. But I am not aware of any argument 
fore a Court as specially referring to it. Io 
reply to the query at the above reference it may 
safely be stated that there is no assignable date at 
which the piscina was expressly forbidden, nor, 
therefore, at which the piscina might not have 
been built in for use in a church or chapel of the 
English communion. Ep. Mansuatt, F.S.A. 


A Catholic family might have caused a piscina 
to be constructed in their private chapel at any 
date down to the present time ; though from the 
middle of the seventeenth century down to about 
1850 it would more likely have been dispensed 
with in such a case, as a structural piscina is not 
indispensible to the due celebration of Mass. In 
so far as such a piece of church furniture was 
associated with the Mass, it would be “tolerated” 
only during the periods when Roman Catholics 
were permitted freedom of worship. Your corre- 
spondent’s query is a little difficult to deal with 


as she words it. Joun Hosson MattTuews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


I should think there can be no time limit as 
suggested, for piscinas are sometimes inserted as 
oroaments in new churches. Why, with our many 
medisval revivals, do we not revive the use of 
piscinas? To pour away the dregs would seem 
more decorous than the odd rubbing we now 
sometimes dimly guess at. T. Wison. 

Harpenden. 


** Rest, BUT DO NoT LoITER” (8 §S, xii. 244). 
—The admonition which Mr. Hems quotes was 
displayed upon one of the two porters’ rests in the 
roadway of the Old Bailey, and was matched upon 
the other by the words “ Do not leave your goods.” 
The description of the rest in St. Paul’s Church- 
qe however, appears too late for verification. 

t has already gone hence. A. J. C. 


Since Mr. Harry Hews last saw the porters’ 
rest in St. Paul's Churchyard (which he so lovingly 
and minutely describes) vandals have been at work, 
and now, alas! scarcely a vestige of it remains. 
Daring my search for it, officer No. 107, a hand- 
some and intelligent member of the City police, 
informed me that it had been removed when the 
Jubilee decorations were being arranged, and added 
that, as it was very old and decayed, he feared it 
might never be re-erected. But it may be some 
little consolation to Mr. Harry Hews if I describe 


another porters’ rest, which I have seen recently 
It stands under the shade of the Green Park trees, 
exactly opposite the premises of Mr. Mayall, photo- 
grapher, 126, Piccadilly ; it is in sound condition, 
and well painted. The top slab, which is of hard 
wood, measures 10 ft. long, 18 in. wide, and a 
good 3in. thick. This stands about 5 ft. high, and 
is supported by two massive cast-iron columns. I 
can remember it since I was a boy, back in the 
fifties. How many thousands now must pass it 
daily by who would be puzzled to explain the use 
for which it was originally intended ! 
Watree Hamiron, 


Bournine Caristmas Decorations (8 xi. 
264; xii. 96, 173).—On the other side of thirty 
years ago it was a most common and widespread 
custom, both in private houses and churches, to 
keep up the Christmas decorations till Candlemas 
Day ; and it was said to be unlucky not to burn 
them on that day. This could not have been a 
very ancient custom, for it is ecclesiastically inde- 
fensible. The more correct teaching about the 
Church’s seasons, which was revived by the Oxford 
movement, limited Christmas decorations to the 
Christmas season, +.¢, from Christmas Day to 
New Year's Day inclusive. Twelfth Day—not 
Twelfth-cake Day—had its own festivities and 
customs in the home circle; but in churches the 
Christmas holly, emblems, and texts all remained, 
regardless of the Epiphany and its lessons, till 
2 February. 

Frank Penny, LL.M., Madras Chaplain. 


My remembrance is that it was considered 
anlucky to allow such to remain up after Candle- 
mas Eve. Whether this is North-country or South- 
country folk-lore I do not know—I believe the 
former. Q. V. 


Armorniat §, xii. 248).—Papworth, the 
most nearly complete and accurate authority that 
we have, records no such arms as the coat about 
which Mr. A. L. Swatnson inquires. There are 
coats in which two serpents are accompanied by 
other charges. The coat, again, may be foreign ; 
and foreign heraldry is a very wide and deep tea, 
without any sufficiently comprehensive charts or 
soundings. JuLian MarsHatt. 


Georce Auctioneer (8 S. xii. 22, 
121, 233).—The Mr. Harris frequently alluded to 
by Bunn in ‘The Stage,’ and constantly mentioned 
by Macready in his ‘ Diary,’ was Henry Harris, son 
of Thomas Harris, proprietor of Covent Garden 
Theatre, who died in 1820. Henry Harris was 
director of Covent Garden from 1809 to 1822, when 
he was succeeded in the management by Charles 
Kemble. He died 12 May, 1840. This family was 
in no way connected, as Mr. Hamitton would lead 
us to assume, with that of the late Sir Augustus 


Harris, whose father, Augustus Glossop Harris 
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born in 1825, was the son of Madame Feron and 
Joseph Glossop. Rosert WAtrers. 
Ware Priory. 


Tue Manor or Leny xii. 227).—The 
estate of Leny is situated in Cramond parish, in 
the county of Edinburgh, six miles or so to the 
west of the Scottish capital. It belongs now, I 
think, to Mr. Hope Vere, of os —— 

A. 


Leny, a demesne in co. Perth, Scotland, two 
miles north-west of Callender. It is situated 
near the falls of Leny Pass, at the bottom of Loch 
Lubnaig. It was given by King Alexander II. to 
Alan de Lani in 1237, and now belongs to the 
Hamiltons of Bardowie. Joun Rapcuirre. 


The Pass of Leny is in Perthshire, latitude 56° 15’ 
north, longitude 4° 15’ west. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 


Canonization xii. 89, 158, 274).—In 
reply to Mr. James Hoorer, the Papal cavoniza- 
tion of saints, as an essential to their public venera- 
tion by the whole Church, dates from the tenth 
century. Episcopal canonization was held sufficient 
for their cultus in particular churches until Pope 
Alexander III. (1159-1181) ‘‘ placed the act of 
canonization among those cause majores the 
settlement of which belongs to the Roman Pontiff 
alone.” I quote from the Rev. J. C. Bellett’s 
translation of Pelliccia’s ‘ Polity of the Christian 
Church’ (London, Masters, 1883), chapter vi., 
where the subject is very fully and learnedly dis- 
cussed. Joun Hopson Matraews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


AvuTHors oF Quotations Wantep xi. 


469).— 
Others shall sing the song, &c. 
From ‘ My Triumph,’ by J, G. Whittier, vol. ii. p, 161 
of the four-volume edition, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 8. C, H, 
(8% 8, xii. 149.) 

His voice grew faint and fixed was his eye 
occurs in a poem called “ Which is the happiest death to 
die?” by Edmeston. It can be found in a volume called 
‘Sacred Poetry,’ published by (liphant, Edinburgh. 
There is no date to the eleventh edition, given to the 
writer in 1892. A. M. D. 

(8™ S. xii, 189.) 
lay apyaioy 
I have not met with the Greek form of this statement ; 
but the Latin equivalent occurs in the proverbs of Eras- 
mus as “ Antiquis debetur veneratio.” 
Ep. Mansuatt, F.S.A. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

Waverley ; or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since. By Sic Walter 
Scott, Bart. With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Mar. Nimmo has begun with ‘ Waverley’ a popular reissue 


From the earlier edition it differs in the fact that a com- 
plete novel is given in a single volume, it being intended 
that the entire series shall be comprised in twenty-four 
volumes instead of forty-eight. In most respects the 
new edition is uniform with the old; so far, indeed, as 
regards printed matter, whether prefatory or in the body 
of the work, the two are identical, The illustrations, by 
Raeburn, Macbeth, Pettie, and others, are the same, 
though on a different paper. The binding, which is 
very pretty, is different, and the title-page is not rubri- 
cated, Each work may, moreover, be had separately. 
At the end of each volume is the ample and useful 
glossary, In its present shape the edition is the model 
of an edition suited to general perusal and to the shelves 
of those on whom economy of space is imperative. 


Old Tales from Greece. By Alice Zimmern. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

A curious task has been in this little volume discreetly 
and competently accomplished. For the benefit of the 
girl students of her class at the High School, Tunbridge 
Wells, Miss Zimmern, of Girton, has given a short 
account of the gods and heroes of Grecian mythology. 
Both skill and ingenuousness have been necessary to suit 
to such a public a work of this claes. Not a word is 
there in the book which a child may not read with pro- 
priety and interest, and the account of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
the voyage of the Argo, the Orestead, &c., will prove in- 
spiriting reading. To those for whom it is intended the 
work will be of great service. There is another class, 
however, to whom it may be commended. These are 
general readers without a classic education, who may 
care to know the significance of the Seven against 
Thebes, or what Milton meant when he spoke of tragedy 
as presenting “‘ Thebes and Pelop’s line.” Not easy is it 
to imagine a work that will convey more pleasantly to 
the unlearned an idea of Greek fable and myth. 


The Day-book of Wonders. By David Morgan Thomas, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Wuy “ Day-book”? we ask. Perhaps because Hone has 
given us an ‘ Every-Day Book,’ In the course of his read- 
ing, principally scientific, Mr. Thomas has noted many 
curious facts or statements. These he bas placed, rather 
arbitrarily sometimes, under days, and has reprinted in a 
thick volume containing an immense amount of matter. 
Now he tells us of the + ge and never explained 
disappearance of a British ambaseador, Bathurst; now 
describes how to send goods and people by telegraph, like 
messages ; now he gives us the last words of distinguished 
men ; and now illustrates the effect of imagination upon 
destroying life. As regards the last named we could 
supply him with an instance better than that he quotes, 
and with regard to the penultimate, we demand A = the 
characteristic last words of Charles II., ‘‘ Give Monsieur 
Dairolles a chair,” are omitted? Of course the whole is 
a flagrant instance of bookmaking. Open the volume, 
none the less, wherever you will, and you are sure to 
come upon matter interesting or curious. By a satisfac- 
tory arrangement the authorities for statement or anec- 
dote can always be ascertained. We cannot recommend 
the volume to sustained study, It may, however, be 
taken up with the certainty of amusement or instruction, 


The Story of Our English Towns. Told by P. H. Ditche 
field, F.S.A. (Redway.) 

Mr, Dircurre.y’s book, which reaches us with a muti- 

lated title-page, is the work of an intelligent and pains- 

taking writer, and is ushered in by an erudite preface by 

Dr. Augustus Jessopp. Covering as it does an immense 

antiquarian field, it bas strong claims upon our readers, 


of his noble “ Border ’’ edition of the Waverley Novels. 


Guilds, universities, charters, fairs, markets, and a scoro 
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other things all come under Mr. Ditcbfield’s ken, and 
our only regret is that he has not taken more space, and 
given us further information. He — a good though 
scarcely an adequate account of Silchester, the most 
recently explored of Roman towns; but bas not a word 
to say concerning Uriconium, Then, again, we are told 
very little concerning places of supreme interest, a matter 
easily condoned were the work intended for antiquarian 
use; but of more importance when it is intended to be 
popularly useful and instructive. Much curious infor- 
mation is supplied, and striking pictures are afforded, 
as of the irruption of knightly robbers into the fair of 
Boston. Most of the pictures would be more graphic if 
more local details could be thrown in, Take the example 
of Colchester. Its mythical “—- is duly dismissed, ite 
historic importance is stated. The only adequate page 
concerning it is, however, the description of the murder 
of Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle under its walls, 
one of the most touching episodes of the Civil War—rich 
as this was in such—and an indelible blot upon the 
great name of Fairfax. One is a little perplexed on 
finding Cowper's famous line, 

God made the country and man made the town, 
appear, with all the honours of quotation marks, as 
“ Man made the town but God made the country,” Not 
at all a bad book is Mr. Ditchfield’s; but it is a little 
disappointing. 

English Minstrelsie. By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. Vol. 

(Edinburgh, Jack.) 

WirtH the appearance of the eighth volume this national 
monument of English song is completed. The volume, 
which isa little thicker than its predecessors, contains, 
in addition to the songs and the customary notes, indexes 
to songs and airs, to composers, and to the songs men- 
tioned in the notes, and also a chronological index to 
airs. An improvement in regard of accuracy has been 
evident in the notes to the later volume. Further 
information concerning the pieces named might with 
advantage have been supplied. ye to ‘ The Morn- 
ing Breaks,’ the ballad opera of ‘The Fashionable Lady’ 
is mentioned. The full title is‘ The Fashionable Lady; 
or, Harlequin’s Opera.’ It is by James Ralph, and was 
acted at Goodman’s Fields, 2 April, 1730. Ininnumerable 
places similar additions might be made, As the work 
is now ended, and a second edition is not likely to be 
demanded for a while, there is no need to suggest addi- 
tions. The illustrations include portraits of Nancy 
Dawson and Nell Gwyn. Among the —- now given 
are “ Blow, blow thou winter wind,” ‘The Maid of 
Doncaster,’ ‘ Nancy Dawson,’ ‘ Sally in our Alley,’ “ Why 
so pale and wan, young lover?’ and the famous “ To all 
you ladies now on land.” We congratulate all concerned 
with the publication on the completion of a work that 

resents in a form equally handsome and convenient 
more English songs, with music, than bave, so far as we 
know, been previously brought together. In some cases 
Mr. Baring-Gould bas had to temper the vivacity and 
freedom of utterance of the early writers, In the case 
of a work intended for d tic use such treatment is 
not only pardonable, but commendable, 


eschichle der englischen Litteralur von ihren Anfangen 
on auf die annals Zeit. Von Eduard Engel. Hefte 

2, 3,4, 5. (Leipzig, Biideker. ) 
‘We have already had the pleasure of noticing the first 
part of Herr Engel’s ‘ History of English Literature,’ and 
we have just received Hefte 2, 3, 4,5, which complete 
the work. Space will not allow us to follow our author 
in all his criticisms; and when, in a supplement, he 
makes an excursion into American literature, we do not 
accompany him, preferring to restrict our comments to 


his dealings with our own literature, His history is a 
gigantic literary enterprise, and his difficulties must 
have been very great. The work is characterized by 
serious labour, by much intelligent criticism, and by 
competent knowledge. It is pleasant to find Herr 
Engel speaking of the “‘ terribly long list of distinguished 
English poets,” and we may well feel proud of the 
literature which has inspired his bard and honest task, 
We may sometimes demur to his conclusions, but it is 
only fair to deal with such a work as a whole, and to 
appreciate such wide-embracing labour. His chapter on 
our ‘“ Freethinkers,” as Toland and the rest, is dis- 
tinctly good; and his essays on Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
Pope, seem to us to be excellent. He gives, too, a good 
translation of the moet passionate passage in Marlowe's 
tragedy : the soliloquy of agonized despair with which 
Faustus anticipates the coming of Lucifer to claim the 
completion of the hellish compact. 

He is not iu full sympathy with Milton or Words- 
worth, and he fails to recognize fully the greatness of 
Thackeray ; while his estimate of Sir Walter Scott falls 
short of due appreciation. In his hurried sketch of 
Charlotte Bronté—he alludes only to her ‘ Jane Eyre '— 
he does not adequately recognize her singular literary 
force and mark, When he comes to deal with Surrey, 
he mentions the fact that the romantic ear] originated 
our English blank verse, Like most Germans, he ranks 
Shaftesbury very high. He notices subtly the essential 
difference between French and English negation : ‘‘ In 
England the proud consciousness of honestly discovered 
truth; in France a malignant delight at the destruction 
of the errors of many millions of men,” The witty 
mockery and the Satanic triumph of Voltaire are 
wanting in our graver iconoclasts, 

We have criticism enough about the works of our 
literary masters ; but we must congratulate the German 
reading public upon the acquisition of a work so well 
executed upon a theme so noble as the literary history of 
England. 


Tus Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund for 1896-7, which is to be issued immediately, will 
be found of exceptional interest, as it contains Mr. B, P. 
Grenfell’s report of his excavations at Behnesa (Oxy- 
rbyncbus), and also a collation by Mr, A. S. Hunt of four 
chapters of Thucydides from a papyrus of the first 
century. 


Rotices to Corresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate va paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

F. R, R. (“ Philazer’).—This was answered 


in 84 8, viii. 467. 
NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SESTMINSTER KREV/EW.—" An invaluable book.” 


In 2 vols. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi—d0s, 12s. 6d. 
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of M. J. JTH, D.D. 
eee Part I. The REIGN of CHARLES II. Edited by OSMUND AIRY, M.A. 
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Edited by REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A. Pb.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford. 
Part XII. now ready, 3s, 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE. From the Decline of the 
Roman Empire. 
Part XII contains :— 
Map 37. GERMANIA SACRA, showing the Keclesiastical Divisions in the Middle Ages. By the Ep1rror. 
». 48. POLAND after the Union of Lublin. By R. Nisser Baty. 
. ITALY in M454. By Miss Ewanrr. 
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The CHURCH of ST. MARY the VIRGIN, OXFORD. By T.G. Jackson, R.A., 


sometime Fellow and now Honorary Fellow of Wadham College. With 24 Full-Page Illustrations and numerous 
Cuts in the Text. 
Times.—" A quarto of very comely appearance...... Mr. Jackson combines a survey of details which all students of 
architecture will find full of interest, with a lucid and vivid sketch of the history of the Church which will be welcome to 
every one who cares for Oxford and its teeming academical memories.” 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A REGISTER of the MEMBERS of ST. MARY MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 


OXFORD. New Series, Vol. I, FELLOWS, 1522-1575. By WILLIAM DUNN MACRAY, M.A. F.S.A., Fellow, 
Rector of Ducklington, Oxon. 
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